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CHAPTER  I 

THE  Rl^COLLET  FRIARS 

For  seven  years  the  colony  which  Champlain 
founded  at  the  rock  of  Quebec  lived  without 
priests.1  Perhaps  the  lack  was  not  seriously 
felt,  for  most  of  the  twoscore  inmates  of 
the  settlement  were  Huguenot  traders.  But 
out  in  the  great  land,  in  every  direction 
from  the  rude  dwellings  that  housed  the 
pioneers  of  Canada,  roamed  savage  tribes, 
living,  said  Champlain,  '  like  brute  beasts.' 
It  was  Champlain's  ardent  desire  to  reclaim 
these  beings  of  the  wilderness.  The  salva- 
tion of  one  soul  was  to  him  '  of  more  value 
than  the  conquest  of  an  empire.'  Not  far 
from  his  native  town  of  Brouage  there  was  a 
community  of  the  R6collets,  and,  during  one 
of  his  periodical  sojourns  in  France,  he  invited 
them  to  send  missionaries  to  Canada.    The 

1  For  the  gfeneral  history  of  the  period  coTcred  by  the  ant 
four  chapters  of  the  present  nairative,  see  The  Founder  of  Hew 
France  in  this  Series. 

J.M.  j^ 
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R*coUeti  respoQded  to  his  appeal,  and  it  m. 

■ai^  with  him  to  the  St  Lawrence  in  the 
SS?,  -^'^k  ^**'   *"  May   i6is.   thrw 

Joseph  Le  Caronr-and  a  lay  brother  named 
Paaficu,  du   Ples«s.   landed   at   J^do^a 

W  ?hTi°'t'  ""*"  "  '^"^  ^'^^  ''«"°»r  <"  found- 
ing the  first  permanent  mission  among  the 
Indums  of  New  France.  An  earUer^d^! 
t^  of  the  Jesuit,  in  Acadia  (leir-iSThS 
been  broken  up.     The  Canadian  mis^in " 

most  glorious  history ;   but  it  was  the  Rfecol- 
lets  who  pioneered  the  way. 

When  the  friars  reached  Quebec  thev 
arranged  a  division  of  labour  in  this  mannS^ 
Jamay  and  Du  Plessis  were  to  rematelt 
Quebec;  D'Olbeau  was  to  return  to S^c 
and  essay  the  thorny  task  of  convertingihe 
tribes  round  that  fishing  and  trading  station ! 
while  to  Le  Caron  was  assigned  a  more  distant 
field,  but  one  that  promised  a  rich  harvest. 
S«  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Quebec,  in 

Bav'nit"  ."-i?  ^'"'''^  ^"^  the'^Geor^an 
Bay,  dwelt  the  Hurons,  a  sedentary  people 
hvmg  m  villages  and  practising  a  rude  a^! 
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cultur*.  In  th«M  reqMctt  they  dilltrad  from 
the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  who 
had  no  fixed  abodes  and  depended  on  forest 
and  stream  for  a  living.  The  Hurons,  too, 
were  bound  to  the  French  by  both  war  and 
trade.  Champlain  had  assisted  them  and  the 
Algonquins  in  battle  against  the  common  foe, 
the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  and  a  flotilla  of 
canoes  from  the  Huron  country,  bringing  fun 
to  one  of  the  trading-posts  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
was  an  annual  event.  The  R6collets,  there- 
fore, felt  confident  of  a  friendly  reception 
among  the  Hurons ;  and  it  waj  with  buoyant 
hopes  that  Le  Caron  girded  himself  for  the 
journey  to  his  distant  mission-field. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  July,  in  company  with 
a  party  of  Hurons,  Le  Caron  set  out  from  che 
island  of  Montreal.  The  Hurons  had  conio 
down  to  trade,  and  to  arrange  with  '"han^plam 
for  another  punitive  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois,  and  were  now  returning  to  their  own 
villages.  It  was  a  laborious  and  painful 
journey— up  the  Ottawa,  across  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  and  down  the  French  River— but  at 
length  the  friar  stood  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  first  of  white  men  to  see  its  waters. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  French  River  the 
course  lay  southward  for  more  than  a  hundred 
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miles  along  the  east  shore  of  Georgian  Bay, 
until  the  party  arrived  at  the  peninsula  which 
lies  between  Nottawasaga  and  Matchedash 
Bays.  Three  or  four  miles  inland  from  the 
west  shore  of  tnis  peninsula  stood  the  town 
of  Carhagouha,  a  triple-palisaded  stronghold 
of  the  Hurons.  Here  the  Indians  gave  the 
priest  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and  invited 
him  to  share  their  common  lodges;  but 
as  he  desired  a  retreat  'in  which  he  could 
meditate  in  silence,'  they  built  him  a  com- 
modious cabin  apart  from  the  village.  A 
few  days  later  Champlain  himself  appeared 
on  the  scene;  and  it  was  on  the  12th  of 
August  that  he  and  his  followers  attended  in 
Le  Caron's  cabin  the  first  Mass  celebrated 
in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Then,  while  Le  Caron  began  his  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  benighted  Hurons, 
Champlain  went  oft  with  the  warriors  on  a 
very  different  mission — an  invasion  of  the 
Iroquois  country.  The  commencement  of  re- 
ligious endeavour  in  Huronia  is  thus  marked 
by  an  event  that  was  to  intensify  the  hatred 
of  the  ferocious  Iroquois  against  both  the 
Hurons  and  the  French. 

Le  Caron  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year 
161S  among  the  Hurons,  studj^ng  the  people. 
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learning  the  language,  and  compiling  a  diction- 
ary. Champlain,  his  expedition  ended,  re- 
turned to  Huronia  and  remained  there  until 
the  middle  of  January,  when  he  and  Le  Caron 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  Petun  or  Tobacco 
Nation,  then  dwelling  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Nottawasaga  Bay,  a  two-days'  journey 
south-west  of  Carhagouha.  There  had  been 
as  yet  no  direct  communication  between  the 
French  and  the  Petuns,  and  the  visitors  were 
not  kindly  received.  The  Petun  sorcerers 
or  medicine-men  dreaded  the  influence  of  the 
grey-robed  friar,  regarded  him  as  a  rival, 
and  caused  his  teachings  to  be  derided.  After 
an  uncomfortable  month  Champlain  and  Le 
Caron  returned  to  Carhagouha,  where  they 
remained  until  the  8oth  r.r  May,  and  then  set 
out  for  Quebec. 

When  Le  Caron  reached  Quebec  on  the 
nth  of  July  (1616)  he  found  that  his  comrades 
had  not  been  idle.  A  chapel  had  been  built, 
m  what  is  now  the  Lower  Town,  close  to  the 
habitation,  and  here  Father  Jamay  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonists  and 
laboured  among  the  Indians  camped  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  trading-post.  Father  d'Olbeau 
had  been  busy  among  the  Montagnais,  a 
wandering  Algonquin  tribe  between  Tadoussac 
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and  Seven  Islands,  his  reward  being  chiefly 
suffering.  The  fllth  and  smoke  of  the  Indian 
wigwams  tortured  him,  the  disgusting  food 
of  the  natives  flUed  him  with  loathing,  and 
their  vice  and  indifference  to  his  teaching 
weighed  on  his  spirit. 

The  greatest  trial  the  RteoUets  had  to  bear 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Company  of  St  Malo 
and  Rouen,  which  was  composed  largely  of 
Huguenots,  and  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  New  France.  Many  of  the  traders  were 
actively  antagonistic  to  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  they  all  viewed  the  work 
of  the  R6collets  with  hostility.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  missionaries  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  settle  near  the  trading-posts  in  order  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  message.  The  traders  had  but 
one  thought — ^the  profits  of  the  fur  trade; 
and,  desiring  to  keep  the  Indians  nomadic 
htmters  of  furs,  they  opposed  bringing  them 
into  fixed  abodes  and  put  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  friars.  Trained 
interpreters  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
both  the  Hurons  and  the  various  Algonquin 
tribes  were  ordered  not  to  assist  the  mission- 
aries in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages.    The   company   was   pledged   to 
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support  six  missionaries,  but  the  support  was 
given  with  an  unwilling,  niggardly  hand. 

At  length,  in  162 1,  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Champlain  and  the  Ricollets,  before 
the  authorities  in  France,  the  Company  of 
St  Malo  and  Rouen  lost  its  charter,  and  the 
trading  privileges  were  given  to  William  and 
Emery  de  Cafin,  uri-le  and  nephew.  But 
these  aen  also  were  Huguenots,  and  the 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs  continued  in 
an  intensified  form.  Champlain,  though  the 
nominal  head  of  the  colony,  was  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy,  for  the  real  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  CaSns,  who  had  in  their 
employment  practically  the  entire  population. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  put  in  their 
way,  the  R^coUets  continued  their  self-sacrific- 
ing labours.  By  the  beginning  of  1621  they 
had  a  comfortable  residence  on  the  batu  of 
the  St  Charles,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  General  Hospital.  Here  they  had  been 
granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  they 
cultivated  the  soil,  raising  meagre  crops  of 
rye,  barley,  maize,  and  wheat,  and  tending  a 
few  pigs,  cows,  asses,  and  fowls.  There  were 
from  time  to  time  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
Between  the  years  1616  and  1623  the  fathers 
Guillaimie  PouUain,  Georges  le  Baillif,  Paul 
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Huet,  Jacques  de  la  Foyer,  Nicolas  Viel,  and 
several  lay  brothers,  the  most  noted  among 
whom  was  Gabriel  Sagard-Theodat,  laboured 
in  New  France.  They  made  attempts  to 
christianize  the  Micmacs  of  Acadia,  the  Abnaki 
of  the  upper  St  John,  the  Algonquin  tribes  of 
the  lower  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Nipissings  of 
the  upper  Ottawa.  But  the  work  among  these 
roving  bands  proved  most  disheiurtening,  and 
once  more  the  grey-robed  friars  txurned  to  the 
Hurons. 

The  end  of  August  1623  saw  Le  Caron,  Viel, 
and  Sagard  in  Huronia.  Until  October  they 
seem  to  have  laboured  in  different  settle- 
ments, Viel  at  Toanchi,  a  short  distance  from 
Penetanguishene  Bay,  Sagard  at  Ossossan6, 
near  Dault's  Bay,  an  indentation  of  Notta- 
wasaga  Bay,  and  Le  Caron  at  Carhagouha. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  able  to 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the  savages, 
though  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  some  bap- 
tisms. During  the  winter  Sagard  studied 
Indian  habits  and  ideas,  and  with  Le  Caron's 
assistance  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Huron 
language.!    Then,  in  June  1624,  Le  Caron  and 

'  Sagfard's  observations  were  afterwards  given  to  the  world 
in  his  Hlatolre  du  Canada  et  Voyages  des  Pine  Kieolleots  en  la 
Nouuelle-Frante, 
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Sagard  accompanied  the  annual  canoe-fleet  to 
Quebec,  and  Viel  was  left  alone  in  Huronia. 

The  RicoUets  were  discouraged.  They  saw 
that  the  field  was  too  large  and  that  the 
difficulties  were  too  great  for  them.  And, 
after  invoking  '  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
they  decided,  according  to  Sagard,  '  to  send 
one  of  their  members  to  France  to  lay  the 
proposition  before  the  Jesuit  fathers,  whom 
they  deemed  the  most  suitable  for  the  work 
of  establishing  and  extending  the  Faith  in 
Canada.'  So  Father  Irenaus  Piat  and  Brother 
Gaoriel  Sagard  were  sent  to  entreat  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Canadian  mission  the  greatest  of 
all  the  missionary  orders — an  order  which 
'had  filled  the  whole  world  with  memorials 
of  great  things  done  and  suffered  for  the 
Faith  ' — ^the  militant  and  powerful  Society  of 
Jesus. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  JESUITS  AT  QUEBEC 

The  isth  of  June  1625  was  a  significant  day 
for  the  colony  of  New  France.  On  that  morn- 
ing a  blunt-prowed,  high-pooped  vessel  cast 
anchor  before  the  little  trading  village  that 
clustered  about  the  base  of  the  great  cliff  at 
Quebec.  It  was  a;  ship  belonging  to  the  Ca&ns, 
and  it  came  laden  to  the  hatches  with  supplies 
for  the  colonists  and  goods  for  trade  with  the 
Indians.  But,  what  was  more  important,  it 
had  as  passengers  the  Jesuits  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  R6collets,  the  first  of 
the  followers  of  Loyola  to  enter  the  St  Law- 
rence— Fathers  Charles  Lalemant,  Ennemond 
Mass6,  Jean  de  Br^beuf,  and  two  lay  brothers 
of  the  Society.  These  black-robed  priests 
were  the  foremnners  of  an  army  of  men  who, 
bearing  the  Cross  instead  of  the  sword  and 
labouring  at  their  arduous  tasks  in  humility 
and  obedience  but  with  dauntless  courage 
and  unflagging  zeal,  were  to  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
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Modco,  and  from  the  sea-girt  shore*  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  wind-swept  plains  of  the  Great 
West.  They  were  the  vanguard  of  an  army 
of  true  soldiers,  of  whom  the  words 

Thdr'i  not  to  reason  why. 
Their '■  but  to  do  and  die, 

might  fittingly  have  been  written.  The  Jesuit 
missionary  in  North  America  had  no  thought 
of  worldly  profit  or  renown,  but,  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  eternity,  he  performed  his  task 
ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God. 

The  Jesuits  had  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the 
a6th  of  April  in  company  with  a  Rteollet 
friar,  La  Roche  de  Daillon,  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  hear  more.  The  voyage  across  the 
stormy  Atlantic  had  been  long  and  tedious. 
On  a  vessel  belonging  to  Huguenots,  the  priests 
had  been  exposed  to  the  sneers  and  gibes  of 
crew  and  traders.  It  was  the  viceroy  of  New 
France,  the  Due  de  Ventadour,  a  devout 
Catholic,  who  had  compelled  the  Huguenot 
traders  to  give  passage  to  these  priests,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  permitted  on  board 
the  ship.  Much  better  could  the  Huguenots 
tolerate  the  humble,  mendicant  Ricrilets  than 
the  Jssuits,  aggressive  and  powerful,  imcom- 
promising  opponents  of  Calvinism. 
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At  th«  anchor  dropped,  the  Jesultf  made 
preparations  to  land ;  but  they  were  to  meet 
with  a  temporary   diiappointment.     Cham- 
plain  was  absent  in  France,  and  Emery  de 
Ca«n  said  that  he  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions .'i-'^m  the  viceroy  to  admit  them  to  the 
colony.    Moreover,  they  were  told  that  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  habitation  or 
the  fort.    To  make  matters  worse,  a  bitter, 
slanderous  diatribe  against  their  order  had 
been  distributed  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  doors  of  Catholics  and  Huguenots  alike 
were  closed  against  them.     Prisoners  on  the 
•hip,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  promised  land, 
no  course  seemed  open  to  them  but  to  return 
on  the  same  vessel  to  France.    But  they  were 
suddenly  Ufted  by  kindly  hands  from  the 
depths  of  despair.    A  boat  rowed  by  men 
attached  to  the  R6collets  approach-d  their 
vessel.    Soon  several  friars  dressed  in  coarse 
grey  robes,   with  the  knotted   cord  of  the 
R6collet    order    about  their    waists,  peaked 
hood  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  and  coarse 
wooden  sandals  on  their  feet,  stood  before 
tiiem  on  the  deck,   giving  them  a  whole- 
hearted welcome  and  offering  them  a  home, 
with  the  use  of  half  the  buildings  and  land 
on  the  St  Charles.     Right  gladly  the  Jesuits 
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accepted  the  offer  and  were  rowed  uhoit  in 
the  boat  of  the  generous  friars.  On  touching 
the  soil  of  New  France  they  fell  on  their  knees 
and  kissed  the  ground,  in  spite  of  the  scowling 
traders  about  them. 

The  disappointment  of  these  aggressive 
pioneers  of  the  Church  must  have  been  great 
as  they  viewed  Quebec.  It  was  now  seven- 
teen years  since  the  colony  had  been  founded; 
yet  it  had  fewer  than  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  the  whole  of  Canada  there  were  but  seven 
French  families  and  only  six  white  children. 
Save  by  Louis  Hubert,  the  first  to  cultivate 
the  soil  at  Quebec,  and  the  R6collets,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  at  agriculture,  and 
the  colony  was  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
France  fot  its  subsistence.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  gathering  fiu-s  or  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels,  the  men  lounged  in  indolence 
about  the  trading-posts  or  wandered  to  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians,  where  they 
lived  in  squalor  and  vice.  The  avarice  of 
the  traders  was  bearing  its  natural  fruit,  and 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Champlain,  a  devoted, 
zealous  patriot,  had  been  unavailing  to 
counteract  it.  The  colony  sorely  needed  the 
self-sacrificing  Jesuits,  but  for  whom  it  would 
soon  undoubtedly  have  been  cast  off  by  the 
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mothtf  countiy  «•  •  worthleM  burd«n.  To 
Srii^T^'  *°*****''  V^  **•  '"•  5  *«'  ''hen 
thl.  unprofiUble  colony,  the  .tirHng  appeals 
of  tht  JUlatton, »  moved  both  king  andpwpte 
to  ««Uin  it  until  the  time  arri;;^  wheJISSS 

ElS^d'"*  *"  *  *'*^"  *"^^  ^"^ 

Scarcely  had  the  Jeiuit.  made  thenuelvea 
«t  home  in  the  convent  of  the  R*coUets  when 
J!^A^'^  planning  for  the  miisJon.  It  was 
dedded  that  Lalemant  and  Mass«  should 
K^*^  ^19""^}^'  •»"*  Bribeuf,  believing, 
hkt  the  Pecollets,  that  little  of  permaneS 

AW«o.?,  ^  ?*"i*  ""°"«  *•>*  ever-shifting 
Algonquins,  desired  to  start  at  once  for  the 
populous  towns  of  Huronia.  In  July  H 
company  ^th  the  IWcoUet  La  Roche  d. 
DaiUon  Bribeuf  set  out  for  Three  Rivers. 
The  Indians— Hurons,  Algonquins,  and  Otta- 
was-had  gathered  at  Cape  Victory,  a  pro- 

wh^l^Ts "",  i"^*  ^*  '''*•'  °*"  «>e  point 
wnere  the  lake  narrows  again  into  the  St 

JJ.\1!!^,A  '™'!  "'"'*  ^""^  "' J"*"  t^t  ••«*  of  its  minion. 
•HM  ihould  write  a  report  of  hi.  work.  Thew  reoorLkn™^ 
Mff./a«o«..  were  eeaeriUly  printed  luid  .oldl^KSl^ 
rfPyi..    About  fortr  volume,  of  the /?«/a«o«.Wthe^Sl 
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Lawrence.  There,  too,  stood  French  vesMit 
Uden  with  gooda  for  barter;  and  thither 
went  the  two  minionariet  to  make  friend* 
with  the  Indiana  and  to  Uy  in  a  atore  of  gooda 
for  the  voyage  to  Huronia  and  for  uae  at  the 
miaaion.  The  captains  of  the  veasela  appeared 
friendly  and  aupplied  the  prieaU  with  coloured 
beada,  knivea,  kettles,  and  other  articlea.  All 
waa  going  weU  for  the  journey,  when,  on 
the  eve  of  departure,  a  runner  arrived  from 
Montreal  bringing  evil  newa. 

For  a  year  the  RAcoUet  Nicolas  Viel  had 
remained    in    Huronia.     Early    in    1624    he 
had  written  to  Father  Piat  hoping  that  he 
might  live  and  die  in  hia  Huron  miaaion  at 
Carhagouha.    There  ia  no  record  of  hia  ao- 
joum  in  Huronia  during  the  winter  1634-25. 
Alone  among  the  aavages,  with  -  acaxit  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  his  spirit  must  have 
been  oppressed  with  a  burden  almost  too 
great  to  be  borne ;   he  must  have  longed  for 
the  companionship  of  men  of  his  own  language 
and  faith.    At  any  rate,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1625  he  had  set  out  for  Quebec  with  a 
party  of  trading  Hurons  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  some  time  in  retreat  at  the  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  Charles.      He  was 
never  to  reach  his  destination     On  arriving 
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at  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  his  Indian  con- 
ductors,  instead  of  portaging  their  canoes 
past  the  treacherous  rapids  in  this  river,  had 
attempted  to  run  them,  and  a  disaster  had 
loUowed.  The  canoe  bearing  Father  Viel  and 
fy°^%,^^'^on  convert  named  Ahaustic  (the 
Little  Fish)  had  been  overturned  and  both 
had  been  drowned.^ 

The  story  brought  to  Cape  Victory  was  that 
the  tragedy  had  been  due  to  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  three  evil-hearted  Hurons  who 
coveted  the  goods  the  priest  had  with  him. 
On  the  advice  of  the  traders,  who  feared  that 
the  Hurons  were  in  no  spirit  to  receive  the 
missionaries,  Br^beuf  and  Daillon  concluded 
not  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Ottawa  for 
the  present,  and  returned  to  Quebec.  Ten 
years  later,  such  a  report  would  not  have 
moved  Br6beuf  to  turn  back,  but  would  have 
been  an  added  incentive  to  press  forward. 

•  ThU  ni»d  has  since  been  known  as  Sanit  au  R&oUet  and  a 
ullage  near  by  bears  the  name  of  Ahuntsic,  a  corruption  oTttt 

Huron^  (Ontano  Archives),  points  out  that  no  sud.  word  as 
Ahuntsic  could  6nd  a  place  in  a  Huron  vocabulary. 


CHAPTER  III 
IN  HURONIA 

I"^.-llf"'*^'  "^^^  ^^^  exception  of  Brfbeuf 
hrRSonT*''  °V'^5-26  at  the  convent  o 

S  fi  ,  ™*  i^"*^  '"^  ^  ^^^^"ty  of  food 
an  the  colony.  Brtbeuf,  eager  to  study  the 
Indians  m  their  homes,  joLd  a  party  of 

t?theifJ'?""*'"  ^"^  j°"'"^y«d  ^^h7hem 
to  their  wintering  grounds.     He  suffered  much 

from  hunger  and  cold,  and  from  the  insanTtary 

conditions  under  which  he  was  compelled  to 

abodif  ill  ^"^^'  ^'"^^y-  vermin^infSted 
ttn  ,t„  /^'  '•^^''-  ^"*  ^"  '^o"  <=°nstitu. 
tion  stood  him  ,n  good  stead,  and  he  rejoined 
his  fe  low-missiona.ies  none  the  worse  for  his 
experience.     He    had   acquired,    too,    a   fS 

earned  that  boldness,  courage,  and  fortitude 
m  suffering  went  far  towards  winning  the  re! 
spect  of  the  savages  of  North  AmeSa 
On  the  5th  of  July  the  eyes  of  the  colonists 
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at  Quebec  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
fleet  of  vessels  coming  up  the  river.    These 
were  the  supply-ships  of  the  company,  and  on 
the  CiOhenne,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and 
S.t!'""'  J^    Champlain,    on   whom   the 
Jesuits  could  depend  as  a  friend  and  pro- 
S«i    l^**"!  previous   autumn  Lalemant 
had  selected  a  fertile  tract  of  land  on  the  left 
side   of  the   St   Charles,    between   the   river 
Beauport  and  the  stream  St  Michel,  as  a 
suitable   spot   for   a   permanent   hom^    and 
had  sent  a  request  to  Champlain  to  secure  this 
land  for  the  Jesuits.     Champlain  had  laid  the 
request  before  the  viceroy  and  he  now  brought 
with  him  the  official  documents  granting  the 
land.     Nine  days  later  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons 
arrived  with  supplies  and  reinforcements  for 

PhililJlrTM-  °."  t^l's  vessel  came  Fathers 
Phihbert  Noyrot  and  Anne  de  NouS,  with  a 
lay  brother  and  twenty  labourers  and  car- 
penters. 

The  Jesuits  chose  a  site  for  the  buildings 
at  a  bend  m  the  St  Charles  river  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  fort.     Here,  opposite  Pointe-aux- 

ilT'  i"!f!  ^T*)'  °"  *  ''^''P'"^  nieadow 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  river,  they  cleared 
the  ground  and  erected  two  buildings— one  to 
serve  as  a  storehouse,  stable,  workshop,  and 
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bakery ;  the  other  as  the  residence.    The  resi- 
dence had  four  rooms-a  chapel,  a  refectory 
with  cells  for  the  fathers,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
lodgmg-room  for  the  workmen.     It  had,  too. 
a  commodious  ceUar,  and  a  garret  which  served 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  lay  brothers.    The 
buildings  were  of  roughly  hewn   planks,  the 
seams    plastered   with    mud  and    the   rcofs 
thatched  with  grass  from  the  meadow.    Such 
was  Notre-Dame-des-Anges.     In  this  humble 
abode  men  were  to  be  trained  to  carry  the 
Cross  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  and  from 
It  they  were  to  go  forth  for  many  years  in  an 
unbroken  line,  blazing  the  way  for  explorers 
and  traders  and  settlers. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 

hLT n  ^°"^  ^  ^°**"*  °*  <=anoes  laden 
deep  with  furs  came  down  from  the  Huron 
country.     Br^beuf  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  far  Huronia ;    Nou6  and  the  R6collet 
DaiUon  haa  the  same  ambition  ;  and  all  three 
besought  the  Hurons  to  carry  them  on  the 
return   journey     The    Indians    expressed   a 
readiness    to    give    the    R6collet    Daillon    a 
passage;  they  knew  the  grcy-rofrcs  ;   but  they 
did  not  know  the  Jesuits,  the  black-robes,  and 
they  hesitated  to  take  Br6beuf  and   NouS 
urgmg  as  an  excuse  that  so  portly  a  man  as' 
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Brtbeuf  would  be  in  danger  of  upsetting  their 
frail  canoes.  By  a  liberal  distribution  of 
presents,  however,  the  Hurons  were  persuaded 
to  accept  Brdbeuf  and  Nou«  as  passengers 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  just  when  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  break  ground 
for  the  residence  of  Notre-Dame-des-Anges, 
the  three  fathers  and  some  French  assistants 
set  out  with  the  Hurons  on  the  long  journey 
to  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.     Br6beuf  was 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy.     He  longed  for  the 
populous  towns  of  the  Hurons.     He  had  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  make  the  dwellers  in  these  towns 
followers  of  Christ  and  bulwarks  of  France  in 
the  New  World.     For  twenty-three  years  he 
was  to  devote  his  life  to  this  task  ;  for  twenty- 
three  years,  save  for  the  brief  interval  when 
the  English  flag  waved  over  Quebec,  he  was 
to  dominate  the  Huron  mission.     He  was  a 
striking  figure.     Of  noble  ancestry,  almost  a 
giant  in  stature,  and  with  a  soldierly  bearing 
that  attracted  all  observers,  he  would  have 
shone  at  the  court  of   the  king  or  at   the 
head  of  the  army.     But  he  had  sacrificed  a 
worldly  career  for  the  Church.    And  no  man 
of  his  ancestors,  one  of  whom  had  battled 
under  WiUiam   the  Conqueror  at  Hastings 
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™«1***^*K?  '"^u*"*  ^"^^^'  «ver  bore  himself 

more  nobly  than  did  Bribeuf  in  the  forests 

lor  °'  covered  himself  with  a  greater 

The  journey  was  beset  with  danger,  for  the 
Iroquois  were  on  the  war-path  against  the 
Hurons  and  the  French,  and  had  attacked 
settlers  even  m  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  The 
lot  of  the  voyagers  was  incessant  toil.  They 
had  to  paddle  against  the  current,  to  haul  the 
canoes  over  stretches  where  the  water  was 
too  swift  for  paddling,  and  to  portage  past 
Uirbuent  rapids  and  falls.  The  missionaries 
were  forced  to  bear  their  share  of  the  work. 
Nou6,  no  longer  young,  was  frequently  faint 
from  toxl.     Br6beuf  not  only  sustained  him. 

„frwt,"f  "^  °*  ^^"^  portages,  of  which  there 
were  thirty-five  in  all,  carried  a  double  load 
of  baggage.  The  packs  contained  not  only 
clothing  and  food,  but  priestly  vestments, 
requisites  for  the  altar,  pictures,  wine  for  the 
Mass,  candles    books,  and  writing  material. 

r.^«  TT.  f^  °''^'  ^^"^  "^""t*  which  Le 
Ti,  n**  fo"owed  eleven  years  before,  up 
the  Ottawa,  up  the  Mattawa,  across  the 
portage  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  then  down  the 

£l  fv,  T":  /'"^^^  '"  Penetanguishene 
Bay,  they  landed  at  a  village  called  Otoiiacha 
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They  then  journeyed  a  mile  and  a  half  in- 
land, through  gloomy  forests,  past  cultivated 
patches  of  maize,  beans,  piunpkins,  squashes, 
and  sunflowers,  to  Toanchd,  where  they  found 
Viel's  cabin  still  standing.  For  three  years 
this  was  to  be  Br^beuf 's  headquarters. 

Huronia  lay  in  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Simcoe,  Ontario,  comprising  the  present  town- 
ships  of  Tiny,  Tay,  Flos,  Medonte,  and  Oro. 
On  the  east  and  north  lay  Lakes  Simcoe  and 
Couchiching,  the  Severn  river,  and  Matche- 
dash  Bay ;    on  the  west,  Nottawasaga  Bay. 
Across  the  bay,  or  by  land  a  journey  of  about 
two  days,  where  now  are  Bruce  and  Grey 
counties,  lived  the  Petuns,  and  about  five  aays 
to  the  south-west,  the  Neutrals.    The  latter 
tribe  occupied  both  the  Niagara  and  Detroit 
peninsulas,    overflowed    into    the    states    of 
Michigan  and  New  York,  and  spread  north 
as  far  as  Goderich  and  Oakville  in  Ontario. 
All  these  nations,  and  the  Andastes  of  the 
lower  Susquehanna,   were   of  the  same  lin- 
guistic stock  as  the  Iroquois  who  dwelt  south 
of  Lake  Ontario.    Peoples  speaking  the  Huron- 
Iroquois   tongue   thus   occupied   the   central 
part  of  the  eastern  half  of  North  America, 
while  all  around  them,  north,  south,  east,  and 
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west,  roamed  the  tribes  speaking  dialects  of 
the  Algonquin. 

Most  of  the  Huron  ^  towns  were  encircled 
by  log  palisades.  The  houses  were  of  various 
sizes  and  sc.ne  oi  them  were  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  long.  They  were  built  in 
the  crudest  fashion.  Two  rows  of  sturdy 
saplings  were  stuck  in  the  ground  about 
twenty-five  feet  apart,  then  bent  to  meet  so 
as  to  form  an  arch,  and  covered  with  bark. 
An  open  strip  was  left  in  the  roof  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  and  for  light.  Each  house 
sheltered  from  six  to  a  dozen  families,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  fires.  Two  families 
shared  each  fire,  and  around  the  fire  in  winter 
clustered  children,  dogs,  youths,  gaily  decor- 
ated maidens,  jabbering  squaws,  and  tooth- 
less, smoke-blinded  old  men.  Privacy  there 
was  none.  Along  the  sides  of  the  cabin,  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  extended  raised 

'  The  name  Huron  is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  word  humn 
was  used  in  France  as  early  as  1358  to  describe  the  uncouth 
peasants  who  revolted  against  the  nobility.  But  accordm^  to 
Father  Charles  Lalemant,  a  French  sailor,  on  first  beholding 
some  Hurons  at  Tadoussac  in  1600,  was  astonished  at  their 
fantastic  way  of  dressing  their  hair-in  stiff  ridges  with  shaved 
furrows  between-and  exclaimed  'Quellea  Aures/'- what  hoar- 
heads I  In  their  own  language  they  were  known  as  Ouendats 
(d^-ellers  on  a  peninsula),  •  nane  still  extant  in  the  corrupted 
form  Wyondots. 
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platfonns,  on  or  under  which,  according  to 
the  season  or  the  inclination  of  the  individual, 
the  inmates  slept. 

The  Huron  nation  was  divided  into  four 
clans— the  Bear,  the  Rock,  the  Cord,  the  Deer 
—with  several  small  dependent  groups.  Chere 
was  government  of  a  sort,  republican  in  form. 
They  had  their  deliberative  assemblies,  both 
village  and  tribal.  The  village  councils  met 
almost  daily,  but  the  tribal  assembly— a  sort 
of  states-general— was  summoned  only  when 
some  weighty  measure  demanded  considera- 
tion. Decisions  arrived  at  in  the  assemblies 
were  proclaimed  by  the  chiefs. 

Of  religion  as  it  is  understood  by  Christians 
the   Hurons  had   none,   nothing   but  super- 
stitions, very  like  those  of  other  barbarous 
peoples.    To  everything  in  nature  they  gave 
a  god ;    trees,   lakes,  streams,  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  blue  expanse,  they  deified  with 
Okies  or  spirits.     Among  the  chief  objects  of 
Huron  worship  were  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
The  oki  of  the  moon  had  the  care  of  souls 
and  the  power  to  cut  off  life  ;   the  oki  of  the 
sun  presided  over  the  living  and  sustained  all 
created  things.    The  great  vault  of  heaven 
with  Its  myriad  stars  inspired  them  with  awe  ; 
»t  was  the  abode  of  the  spirit  of  spirits,  the 
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Master  of  Life.  Aronhia  was  the  name  they 
gave  this  supreme  oki.  This  would  show 
that  they  had  a  vague  conception  of  God. 
To  Aronhia  they  of  ^red  sacrifices,  to  Aronhia 
they  appealed  in  time  of  danger,  and  when 
misfortune  befell  th«m  it  was  due  to  the  anger 
of  Aronhia.  Brt  all  this  had  no  influence  on 
their  conduct;  even  in  their  worship  they 
were  often  astoundingly  vicious. 

To  such  dens  of  barbarism  had  come  men 

fresh  from  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World 

men  of  learning,  culture,  and  gentle  birth,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  proudest  blood  of 
France.  To  these  savages,  indolent,  super- 
stitious, and  vicious,  had  come  Brdbeuf, 
Nou«,  and  Daillon,  with  a  message  of  peace, 
goodwill,  and  virtue. 

Until  the  middle  of  October  the  three 
fathers  lived  together  at  Toanch6,  save  that 
DaiUon  went  on  a  brief  visit  to  Ossossan6, 
on  the  shore  of  Nottawasaga  Bay.  The 
R6collet,  however,  had  instructions  from  his 
superior  Le  Caron  to  go  to  the  country  of 
the  Neutrals,  of  which  Champlain's  interpreter, 
Etienne  Brul6,  had  reported  glowingly,  but 
which  was  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  feet  of 
missionaries.    And  so  on  the  i8th  of  October 
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I6a6  DaiUon  set  out  on  the  trail  southward, 
with   two    French    traders  as    Interpreters, 
luid  an  Indiaii  guide.    Arriving  among  the 
Neutrals,  after  a  journey  of  five  or  six  days, 
he  was  at  first  kindly  received  in  each  of 
the  six  towns  which  he  visited.     But  this 
happy  situation  was  not  to  last.    The  Neutral 
country,  now  the  richest  and  most  populous 
part    of    Ontario,    boasting    such    cities    as 
Hamilton  and  Brantford  and  London,  was 
nch  m  fur-bearing  animals  ind  tobacco;  and 
the   Hurons  were   the  middlemen  in  trade 
between  the  Neutrals  and  the  French.     The 
Hurons,  fearing  now  that  they  were  about  to 
lose  their  busincas— for  it  was  rumoured  that 
DaiUon  was  seeking  to   have  the  Neutrals 
trade  directly  with  the  French— sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  Neutrals  denouncing  the  grey- 
robe  as  a  sorcerer  who  had  come  to  destroy 
them  with  disease  and  death.     In  this  the 
Neutral  medicine-men  agreed,  for  they  were 
jealous  of  the  priest.    The  plot  succeeded. 
The  Indians  turned  from  Daillon,  closed  their 
doors    against    him,    stole    his  writing-desk, 
blanket,    breviary,   and    trinLets,   and   even 
threatened  him  with  death.      But  Br6beuf 
learned  of  his  plight,  probably  from  one  of 
the    Hurons  who  had   raised  the  Neutrals 
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acainst  him,  and  sent  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Indian  runner  to  escort  him  back  to  Toanch6. 
There  was  a  break  in  the  mission  in  1627. 
Nou«  lacked  the  physical  strength  and  the 
mental  alertness  essential  to  a  missionary 
in  these  wilds.  Finding  himself  totally  un- 
able to  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  the  Huron 
language,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  since  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  Bribeuf.  For  a 
year  longer  Br6beuf  and  the  RteoUet  Daillon 
remained  together  at  Toanch*.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1628  Daillon  left  Huronia.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Ricollets  to  minister  to  the 
Hurons. 

Save  for  his  French  hired  men,  or  engagis, 
Bribeuf  was  now  alone  among  the  savage 
people.  In  this  awful  solitude  he  laboured 
with  indomitable  will,  ministering  to  his 
flock,  studying  the  Huron  language,  compiling 
a  Huron  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  trans- 
lating the  Catechism.  The  Indians  soon  saw 
in  him  a  friend  ;  and,  when  he  passed  through 
the  village  ringing  his  bell,  old  and  young 
followad  him  to  his  cabin  to  hear  him  tell  of 
God,  of  heaven  the  reward  of  the  good,  and 
of  hell  the  eternal  abode  of  the  unrighteous. 
But  he  made  few  converts.  The  Indian  idea 
of  the  future  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
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Chrlrtlan  idea.    The  Huront,  it  U  true,  be- 

?hlt  If       *l^  P'?""*  "'*'  '^^'^  *he  difference 
that  it  would  give  them  complete  freedom 
from  work  and  .uffering.   abundant  game, 
and  an  unfaihng  supply  of  tobacco. 

Br«beuf 's  one  desire  now  was  to  live  and  die 
among  this  people.  But  the  colony  at  Quebec 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  as  he  knew,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  when,  early  in  the 
summer  of  1629.  he  received  a  m4age  re! 
questmg  his  presence  there.     GatherinK  his 

feat  S°"*  'S  ""'  *°"  *''•'"  that  he  fnu 
leave  them.    They  had  as  a  sign  of  affection 

ChT.''^  !I"  ""'°"  name  Echon.  W 
Christian  and  pagan  alike  cried  out :    '  You 

S^  h^l*  It*  ^'  ^^^"^  ' '  «*  toW  them 
^JH'ft  **•  °*"y  *''*  *"■'*«'■  »'  h«  superior, 
but  that    he  would,  with  God's  grace.  Sturn 

to  lead  them  to  know  God  and  serve  Him.' 
flim.  »  fi'**,*^*"  farewell;  and,  joining  a 
flotilla  of  twelve  canoes  about  to  depart  for 
Quebec,  he  and  his  engage  set  out.  They 
arrived  at  Notre-Dame-des-Anges  on  the  17th 

til  ^.'*u  ^"'^  ^^'^  J*'""^  *»>«^«  in  consterL 
tion  at  the  rumoured  report  of  the  approach 
of  a  strong  English  fleet. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ADVENTURERS  OF  CANADA 

Charles  Lalemant,  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
mission,  had  no  sooner  landed  on  the  shores 
of  New  France  than  he  became  convinced 
that  the  mission  and  the  colony  itself  were 
doomed    unless   there   should    be   a   radical 
change  in  the  government.     The  Cafins  were 
thoroughly  selfish.    While  discouraging  settle- 
ment and  agriculture,  they  so  inadequately 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  colony  that 
the  inhabitants  often  lacked  food.     But  the 
gravest  evil,  in  Lalemanfs  mind,  was  the 
presence  of  so  many  Huguenots.    The  differ- 
ences in  belief  were  puzzling  to  the  Indians, 
who  naturally  supposed  that  different  sets  of 
white   men   had   different    gods.     True,    the 
Calvinist  traders  troubled  little  with  religion. 
To  them  the  red  man  was  a  mere  trapper, 
a  gatherer  of  furs ;    and  whether  he  shaped 
his   course   for  the   happy  hunting  ground 
of  his   fathers   or   to   the   paradise   of   the 
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Christian  mattered  nothing.    But  they  were 
wont  to  plague  the  Jesuits  and  RdcolletrU 

?^?Lfl*'*'^  r"'**  "**  "P  th"r  voices 
m  ps^  purposely  to  annoy  the  priests  at 
their  devotions.  Lalemant.  L  aleriiSuded 
ecclesiastic,  came  to  a  swift  decision.  The 
trading  nionopoly  of  the  Huguenots  must  be 
Mded  and  a  new  company  must  be  created, 
with  power  to  exclude  Calvinists  from  New 
France.  To  this  end  Lalemant  sent  Father 
Noyrot  to  France  in  1626,  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  viceroy  of  New  France 
But  from  the  Due  de  Ventadour  NoyroTiot 

?L  I^^T '.  ^^"^  '^'^'^y  <^0"ld  not  inter, 
fere.  And  Loms  XIII  was  too  busy  with 
other  matters  to  Usten  to  the  Jesuit's  praver 
The  Iring's  chief  adviser,  however  c£S 
Richeheu,  then  at  the  height  of  his  powe7 
entasympatheticear.  The  Huguenote  w *re 
then  in  open  rebellion  in  France ;  Richelieu 
was   having  trouble  enough  with  them  at 

tw  fi  *°u  **,7f  "°*  ^'^'^  t°  <=onvince  him 
that  they  should  be  suppressed  in  New  Franct 
He  decided  to  annul  the  charter  of  the  Cafins 
and  to  establish  instead  a  strong  company 
composed  entirely  of  Catholics.  To  thSS 
he  promptly  set  himself,  and  ««,„  h^,^. 
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listed  in  the  enterprise  over  a  hundred  in- 
fluential  and   wealthy   men    of   the   reahn. 
The  Company  of  New  France,  or,  as  it  is 
better  known,  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates,  thus  came  into  being  on  April  29, 
1627,  with  the  great  Richelieu  at  its  head. 
_   The  One  Himdred  Associates  were  granted 
m  feudal  tenure  a  wide  domain— stretching,  in 
mtention  at  least,  from  Florida  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  sources 
of  the  St   Lawrence,  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  and  other  powers  practically 
unhmited.      For  these  vast   privileges  they 
covenanted   to   send   to   Canada   from   two 
to  three  hundred  colonists  in  1628  and  four 
thousand  within  the  next  fifteen  years;    to 
lodge,   feed,  and  support  the  colonists  for 
three  years ;   and  then  to  give  them  cleared 
land  and  seed-grain.    Most  interesting,  how- 
ever,  to  the  Jesuits  and  R6coUets  were  the 
provisions  in  the  charter  of  the  new  company 
to  the  effect  that  none  but  Catholics  should 
be  aUowed  to  come  to  the  colony,  and  that 
during    fifteen   years    the    company   should 
defray  the  expenses  of  pubUc  worship  and 
support  three  missionaries  at  each  tradine- 
post.  ^ 

Now  began  the  preparation*  on  a  great 
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scale  for  the  colonization  of  New  France. 
By  the  spring  of  1628  a  fleet  of  eighteen  or 
twenty    ships    belonging    to    the    company 
assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  laden 
deep  with  food,  building  materials,  imple- 
ments, gims,  and  ammunition,  including  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  for 
the  forts  at  the  trading-posts.    Out  into  the 
English  Channel  one  bright  April  day  this 
fleet  swept,  under  the  command  of  Claude  de 
Roquemont,  one  of  the  Associates.     On  the 
decks  of  the  ships  were    men  and  women 
looking  hopefully  to  the  New  World  for  for- 
tune and  happiness,  and  R6collets  and  Jesuits 
going  to  a  field  at  this  time  deemed  broad 
enough  for  the  energies  of  both.     Lalemant, 
who  early  in  1627  had  followed  Noyrot  to 
France,  was  now  returning  to  his  mission  with 
his  hopes  realized.     A  Catholic  empire  could 
be  built  up  in  the  New  World,  the  savages 
could  be  christianized,  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
greatest  menace  of  the  colony,  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  reason,  could  be  subdued.    The 
Dutch  and  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board could  be  kept  within  bounds  ;  possibly 
driven  from  the  continent ;    then  the  whole 
of    North   America   would    be    French    and 
Catholic.    Thus,  perhaps,  dreamed  Lalemant 
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and  hit  companions,  the  Jesuit  Paul  Raeue- 
neau  and  the  R«coUets  Daniel  Boursier  and 
Francois  Girard,  as  they  paced  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  that  bore  them  westward. 

But  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.    The 
revolt  of  the  Huguenots  of  La  RocheUe  had 
led  to  war  between  France  and  England,  and 
this  gave  Sir  William  Alexander   (Earl   of 
Stirling)   the  chance   he   desired.     In   1621 
Alejwnder  had  received  from  James  I  a  grant 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  this  grant 
had  been  renewed  later  by  Charles  I.    And 
rt  was  Alexander's   ambition  to  drive   the 
French  not  only  from  their  posts  in  Acadia 
but  from  the  whole  of  North  America.    To 
this  end  he  formed  a  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Adventurers  of  Canada.    One 
of  Its  leading  members  was  Gervase  Kirke  a 
wedthy  London  merchant,  who  had  married 
a  Huruenot  nuuden,  Elizabeth  Goudon  or 
Gowduig  of  Dieppe.    Now  whci.    7ar  broke 
out  the  Adventurers  equipped  three  staunch 
privateers.    Captain  David  Kirke,  the  eldest 
•on    of    Gervase,    commanded    the    flagship 
Migail,  and  his  brothers,  Lewis  and  Thomas, 
the  other  two  ships.    The  fleet,  though  small, 
was  well  suited  for  the  work  in  hand.    While 
making  ready  for  sea  the  Adventurers  learned 

J.M.  p 
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of  the  much  larger  fleet  of  the  One  Hundred 
Associates;  but  they  learned,  too,  that  the 
vessels  were  chiefly  transports,  of  Uttle  use  in 
*  sea-fight.  David  Kirke  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  equipped  to  fight,  and  he  bore  letters 
of  marque  from  the  king  of  England  author- 
iang  him  to  capture  and  destroy  any  French 
vessel,  and  '  utterly  to  drive  away  Ld  root 
out  the  French  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia 
«id  Canada.'  The  omens  were  evil  for  New 
France  when,  early  in  the  spring  of  i6a8, 
the  Kirkes  weighed  anchor  and  shaped  thel^ 
course  for  her  shores. 

The  EngUsh  privateersmen  arrived  in  the 
St  Lawrence  in  July  and  took  up  their  head- 
quarters  at  Tadoussac.  Already  they  had 
captured  several  Basque  fishing  or  trading 
vessels.  At  Tadoussac  they  learned  that  at 
Cap  Tourmente,  thirty  miles  below  Quebec, 
there  was  a  small  farm  from  which  the  garri' 
son  of  Quebec  drew  supplies ;  and,  as  a  first 
effort  to;  root  out '  the  French,  David  Kirke 
decided  to  loot  and  destroy  this  supply-post. 

fJi^^,  ^u  "'^  '""*  '"  *  fishing-boat, 
took  the  place  by  surprise,  captured  its  guard 
plundered  it,  and  killed  the  cattle.  When  his 
men  returned  from  the  raid,  Kirke  dispatched 
six  of  his  Basque  prisoners,  with  a  woman  and 
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Uft"?  &  *1  ^o!!*~-    ^y  ««•  ^f  them  he 

!^nH       f  *u**  S'**™P'""'  demanding  the 

•mxender  of  the  place  in  most  poUte  terms. 

By   surrendenng    courteously,'    he    wrote 

Snt  Tl  ?*  "*'"'*'*  °'  ^  "^"d  »'  ^o^entl 
ment,  both  for  your  persons  and  your  property, 
which,  on  the  faith  I  have  in  Paradiie,  I  S 

least  portion  m  the  world  being  diminished.' 

•n„»i""*'!l"  "^u'**  *<*  ^'^'»  demand  with 
equal  courtesy,  but  bluntly  refused  to  sur- 
render.  In  his  letter  to  the  English  cantain 
he  said  that  the  fort  was  stUl  pfovLd  ^^ 

world,  and  that  hy  surrendering  the  fort  in  so 
S«i^  f  ndition.  he  should  be  unworthy  to 
appear  before  his  sovereign,  and  should  de- 
«rve  chastiwment  before  God  and  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  was  untrue,  for  the 
French  at  Quebec  were  starving  and  incap- 

SJ1Ih?/'"'**,TI  ^  »'"«'*  well-directed 
rl^^t^  ''^"L^  ''*''*  *"■**"«''*  Champlain's 
ramshackle   fort    tumbling   about    his   ears. 

f^r  tS?t*"'"K'.^°'''^*""'  '''"^'d  its  purpose 
for  the  time  being;  Kirke  decided  to  post- 
pone the  attack  on  Quebec  and  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Roquemont's  fleet.     He  burned 
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^J^r^^^^JT^  "**  plundei*d  and  d«. 
•teoyed  the  trading-pott  at  Tadoumc,  and 

lOrke  had  three  ship.;  the  French  l«d 
eighteen.  NumericaUy  Kirke  wa«  outclamd. 
but  he  kn«.  that  the  enemy',  fleet  wa^wml 

L^.?'!!^  «""*"•  ''"^y  "™«>  v*»el»- 

Learning  that  Roquemont  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gasp«  Bav,  he  steered  thither  under  a 
favounng  west  wind.  And  as  the  Abigail 
rounded  Gasp*  Point  the  English  captain  Lw 
the  waters  m  the  distance  thickly  dotted  with 
^'^^VV''^''''    Three'to  ^t^nl 

would  bnng  its  reward.  Kirke  was  a  cautious 
commander ;  and,  desiring  if  possible  to  gain 
his  end  without  loss,  he  summoned  the  Frwich 

^?if"l*°J"r*"***'-  '»  *n«w  Roquemont 
boldly  hoisted  sail  and  beat  out  into  tte^l 
But  despite  this  defiant  attitude  Roquenwnt 
must  have  feared  the  result  of  a  battle^  M^y 
of  his  ships  could  give  no  assistance ;  even  h^ 
largest  were  m  no  condition  to  fight.  Most 
of  the  cannon  were  in  the  holds  of  the  trans- 

m^'f^  2?^  *  '^'^  °*  "^>  «»«bre  were 
mounted.  His  vessels,  too,  overloaded  with 
suppliM  would  be  difficult  to  manoeuvre  in 
the  light  summer  wind  of  which  his  foe  now 
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h«l  the  advantage.  The  three  EncUsh  priva- 
teen  bore  on  towards  the  French  merchant- 
men,  and  when  within  range  opened   fire 

^ued'"^''**"^  '^  »«>"«-'«"«•  firing  con: 
S?1***-  y^^n  "  proved  ineffective,  David 
ffirke  decided  to  close  in  on  the  enemy.  The 
Abigail  crept  up  to  within  pistol-shot  of 
RoquMnont's  ship,  swept  round  her  stem,  and 
poured  fa  a  raking  broadside.    While  the 

*r^T?i."f "*  T*"  "*^ '"  *  »***•  »*  confusion 
from  the  fron  storm  that  had  beaten  on  their 
deck,  the  Engli;.h  vessel  roimded  to  and  threw 

French  ship  leaped  Kirte's  pikemen  and 
^2?rP-.  ^!l*"  "*«  *  ^ort  fight  on  th« 
ZSl*****  '.i"*  '^'''  Roquemont  had  been 
T^t  tT"  T^'i  V""^"^ '""  ^  '««*  *nd  some 
of  his  sailors  had  been  killed,  he  surrendered 
to  avert  further  bloodshed.  Meanwhile,  Lewis 
and  Thomas  Kirke  had  been  equally  success- 

SLw.**^^«*^.*''*  **'^y  ^°  »*'>«'  vessels 
capable  of  offering  any  serious  resistance. 
ThB  clumsy  French  merchantmen,  though 
«™ed,  were  no  match  for  the  staunchly  built, 
well-manned  English  privateers,  and  after  a 

S^.i,f  Jul  """""'nK  craft,  incapable 
of  fight  or  flight,  surrendered.    In  this;  the 
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first  naval  engagement  In  the  waters  of  North 
America,  eighteen  sail  leU  into  the  hands  of 
the  Kirkes,  with  a  goodly  store  of  supplies, 
ammumtion,  and  guns,    Alas  for  the  S 
hopM  of  Father  Lalemant  and  his  fellow, 
missionaries  1-^  were  now  prisoners  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  English  and  the  Huguenots. 
Haying  more  vessels  than  he  could  man. 
Kirke  unloaded  ten  of  the  smallest  and  burned 
them.    He  then  saUed  homeward  with  his 
pmes,  calling  on  his  way  at  St  Pierre  Island, 
where  he  left  a  number  of  his  prisoners,  amon^ 
them  the  RAcoUet  fathers,  and  at  Newfound- 
land,  where  hp  watered  and  refitted.    When 
the  convoy  reached  England  about  the  end  of 
September,  great  was  the  rejoicing  among  the 
Adventurers  of  Canada.     For  had  they  not 
crippled  the  Romish  Company  of  the  One 
Hunched    Associates?    And    had   they    not 
gained,  at  the  same  time,  a  tenfold  return  of 
their  money  ? 

Meanwhile  Quebec  was  in  grave  peril.  The 
colony  faced  starvation.  There  were  no 
vessels  on  which  Champlain  with  his  garri- 
son and  the  missionaries  could  leave  New 
rrance  even  had  he  so  desired,  and  there 
were  slight  means  of  resisting  the  savage 
Iroquois.     Yet  with  dogged  courage  Cham- 
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pUIn  accepted  the  situation,  hoping  that 
reUef  would  come  before  the  ice  fonned  in 
the  St  Lawrence. 

But  no  relief  waa  there  to  be  this  year  for 
the  anxious  watchers  at  Quebec.  On  reach- 
ing England  Lalemant  had  regained  his 
liberty,  and  had  hastened  to  France.  He 
fotmd  that  Father  Noyrot  had  a  vessel  fitted 
out  with  supplies  for  the  Canadian  mission, 
and  decided  to  retxirn  to  Canada  with  Noyrot 
on  this  vessel.  But  nature  as  well  as  man 
seemed  to  be  battling  against  the  Jesuits. 
As  they  neared  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  a 
fierce  gale  arose,  and  the  ship  was  driven  out 
of  its  course  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Acadia  near  the  island  of 
Canseau.  Fourteen  of  the  passengers,  includ- 
ing Noyrot  and  a  lay  brother,  Louis  Malot, 
were  drowned.  Lalemant  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  took  passage  on  a  trtr'ng  vessel 
for  France.  This  ship,  too,  was  wrecked,  near 
San  Sebastian  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
again  Lalemant  narrowly  escaped  death. 

MeanwhUe  the  English  Adventurers  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  achievement  of  the 
Kirkes.  The  work,  however,  was  not  yet 
finished.  The  French  trading-posts  in  Acadia 
and  on  the  St  Lawrence  must  be  utterly  de- 
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ttrojred.    By  Mmvh  1639  «  tltt  much  mon 
powerful  than  tha  one  of  the  prtviottt  yMT  WM 
ready  for  aea.    It  consUted  of  the  AUgait, 
Admiral  David  Kirke,  the  WiOiam,  Captain 
LewU   Kirke,   the   Gtorgt,  Captain  Thomaa 
lOrke,  the  (hrvau,  Captain  Brewerton,  two 
other  ahipa,   and   three  pinnaces.    On   the 
a5th  of  March  it  tailed  from  Gravesend,  and 
on  the  Z5th  of  June  reached  Gasp6  Bay  with- 
out mishap.    All  tave  two  of  the  vessele  were 
now  sent  to  dettroy  the  trading-potts  on  the 
thoret  of  Acadia,  whUe  David  Kirke,  with  the 
Abigait  and  a  titter  thip,  tailed  for  Tadouttac, 
which  was  to  be  hit  headquarters  durhig  the 
tummer.    The  raidert  did  their  work  and 
arrived  at  Tadouttac  early  in  July.    Kirke 
then  detached  the  William  and  the  George  and 
tent  them  to  Quebec  under  the  pilotage  of 
French  traitors. 

At  Quebec  during  the  winter  the  inhabitantt 
had  lived  on  peate,  Indian  com,  and  eelt 
which  they  obtained  from  the  natives ;  and 
when  tpring  came  aU  who  had  sufficient 
strength  had  gone  to  the  forest  to  gather 
acorns  and  nourishing  roots.  The  gunpowder 
was  ahnost  exhausted,  and  the  dilapidated 
fort  could  not  be  held  by  its  sixteen  half- 
•tarved   defenders.    Accordingly   Champlain 
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Mnt  the  lUcoUet  DaiUon,  who  h«l  «  know^ 
ledge  of  the  English  language,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Kirkea  the  terms  of  capitulation; 
and  Quebec  surrendered  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  For  the  time  being  perished  the  hopes 
of  the  indomitable  Champlain,  who  for  twenty- 
«w  years  had  wrought  and  fought  and  prayed 
that  Quebec  might  become  the  bulwark  of 
French  power  in  America.  On  the  aand  of 
July  the  fleur-de-lis  was  hauled  down  from 
Fort  St  Louis  to  give  place  to  the  cross  of 
St  George.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  were 
treated  with  consideration  aid  allowed  to 
keep  their  arms,  clothing,  and  any  peltry 
which  they  possessed.  To  the  missionaries, 
however,  the  Calvinistic  victors  were  not  so 
generous.  The  priests  were  permitted  to 
keep  only  their  robes  and  books. 

The  terms  of  surrender  were  ratified  by 
David  Kirke  at  Tadoussac  on  the  19th  of 
August,  and  on  the  following  day  a  hundred 
and  f  tty  English  soldiers  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  fort.  Such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  did  not  elect  to  remain  in  the  colony  and 
all  the  missionaries  were  marched  on  board 
the  waiting  vessels  ^  and  taken  to  Tadoussac, 

'  There  were  in  aU  agbtr-ttn  peneoa  in  the  colony,  tUrtv 
Ofwbonremuned.    The  wt  were  taken  priMnen  to  Engtand' 
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where  they  remained  for  some  weeks  while 
the  English  were  making  ready  for  the  home 
voyage. 

There  were  many  Huguenots  serving  under 
the  Kirkes,  and  the  Huguenots,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  On 
the  voyage  to  England  Bribeuf,  Nou«,  and 
Mass6  had  to  bear  insult  and  harsh  treatment 
from  men  of  their  own  race,  but  of  another 
faith.  And  they  bore  it  bravely,  confident 
that  God  in  His  good  time  would  restore  them 
to  their  chosen  field  of  labour. 

The  vessels  reached  Plymouth  on  the  20th 
of  November,  to  learn  that  the  capture  of 
Quebec  had  tahen  place  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Convention  of  Susa  had  ended  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  on  April  24,  1629 ; 
thus  the  achievement  of  the  Adventurers 
was  wasted.  Three  years  later,  by  the  Treaty 
of  St  Germain- en -Laye,  the  Adventurers 
were  forced  not  only  to  restore  the  posts 
captured  in  North  America,  but  to  pay  a 
•um  to  the  French  for  the  property  seized 
at  Quebec. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  mission- 

the**  included  the  Jeiiiit  ikthen  Ennemond  Maai<,  Anna  d* 
None,  and  Jem  de  Brtbeuf;  the  tUcoUet  father*  JOKph  Le 
Caron  and  JoMph  de  la  Roche  d*  Dailloo;  and  levenU  lay 
bcotlieis  of  botii  orders. 
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•Ties,  both  Rteollets  and  Jesuits,  left  the 
English  fleet  at  Dover  roads,  and  proceeded 
to  their  various  colleges  in  France,  patiently 
to^  await  the  time  when  they  shoiUd  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Canada. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  RETURN  TO  HURONIA 

After  the  Treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye, 
which  restored  to  France  all  the  posts  in 
America  won  by  the  Adventurers  of  Canada, 
the  French  king  took  steps  to  repossess 
Quebec.  But,  by  way  of  compensation  to 
the  CaSns  for  their  losses  in  the  war,  Emery  de 
Ca6h  was  commissioned  to  take  over  the  post 
from  the  Kirkes  and  hold  it  for  one  year,  with 
trading  rights.  Accordingly,  in  April  1633, 
Cato  sailed  from  Honfleur ;  and  he  carried  a 
dispatch  under  the  seal  of  Charles  I,  king  of 
England,  addressed  to  Lewis  Kirke  at  Quebec, 
commanding  him  to  surrender  the  captured 
fort. 

On  the  sth  of  July  the  few  French  in- 
habitants  at  Quebec  broke  out  into  wild  cries 
of  joy  as  they  saw  Cain's  ship  approaching 
under  fuU  sail,  at  its  peak  the  white  flag 
sprinkled  with  golden  lilies ;  and  when  they 
learned  that  the  vessel  brought  two  Jesxiit 


PAUL  LE  JEUNE 
1-rom  a  painting  in  the  House  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Montreal 
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fathers,  their  hearts  swelled  with  inexpressible 
rapture.  During  the  three  years  of  English 
possession  the  Catholics  had  been  without 
priests,  and  they  hungered  for  their  accus- 
tomed forms  of  worship.  The  priests  now 
arriving  were  Paul  Le  Jeune,  the  new  superior- 
general,  and  Anne  de  NouS,  with  a  lay  brother, 
Gilbert  Burel.  They  hastened  ashore;  and 
were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  home 
of  the  widow  Hubert,  the  only  substantial 
residence  in  the  colony,  where,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Mass,  they  celebrated  the  renewal 
of  the  Canadian  mission. 

Quebec  was  in  a  sad  condition.  The 
English,  knowing  of  the  negotiations  for  its 
return  to  the  French,  had  left  the  ground 
uncultivated  and  the  buildings  in  ruins.  The 
missionaries  found  the  residence  of  Notre- 
Dame-des-Anges  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  they  went  to  work  cheerfully 
to  restore  it,  and  before  autumn  it  was  quite 
habitable.  Meanwhile  Le  Jeime  had  begun 
his  labours  tentatively  as  a  teacher.  His 
pupils  were  an  Indian  lad  and  a  little  negro, 
the  latter  a  present  from  the  English  to 
Madame  Hubert.  The  class  grew  larger; 
during  the  winter  a  score  of  children  answered 
the  call  of  Le  Jeune's  bell,  and  sat  at  his  feet 
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learning  the  Credo,  the  Ave,  and  the  Pater- 
noster, which  he  had  translated  into  Algon- 
quin rhymes.     In  order  to  learn  the  Indian 
language  U  Jeune  was  hir-self  a  pupil,  his 
teacher  a  Montagnais  named  Pierre,  a  worth- 
less wretch  who  had  been  in  France  and  had 
learned  some  French.     Le  Jeune  passed  the 
winter  of  i63?.33  in  teaching,  studying,  and 
ministering  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  trading- 
post.    Save  for  a  short  period,  he  had  the 
companionship  of  Nou«,  a  devoted  missionary 
eager  to  play  his  part  in  the  fisld,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  without  the  necessary  vigour  of 
mmd  or  body.    Though  Nou*  had  failed  in 
Huronia,  he  thought  he  might  succeed  on  the 
St  I^wrence.    And  in  the  autumn,  just  as 
the  firet  snows  were  beginning  to  whiten  the 
ground,  when  a  band  of  friendly  Montagnais 
encamped  near  the  residence,  invited  him  to 
their  wintering  grounds,  he  bade  farewell  to 
Le  Jeune  and  vanished  with  the  Indians  into 
the  northern  forest.     But  the  rigours  of  the 
wigwams  were  too  much  for  him,  and  after 
three  weeks  he  returned  to  Notre-Dame-des- 
Anges  in  an  exhausted  condition. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hundred  Associates 
were  getting  ready  to  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  Canadian  domain,   but  now 
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without  the  hopeful  ardour  and  exalted  pur- 
pose which  had  characterized  their  first  ill- 
fated  expedition.    The  guiding  hand  in  the 
revival    of    the    colony,    under    the    feudal 
suzerainty  of  Richelieu's  company,  was  Cham- 
plain.     He  was  appointed  on  March  i,  1633, 
heutenant-general  in  New  France, '  with  juris- 
diction throughout  aU  the  extent  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  other  rivers.'    Twenty-three 
days  later  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  with  three 
armed  ships,  the  St  Pierre,  the  St  Jean,  and 
the  Don  de  Dieu.    These  ships  carried  two 
hundred   persons,  among   them   the   Jesuit 
fathers    Jean    de    Br6beuf    and    Ennemond 
Mass*.    At  Cape  Breton  they  were  joined  by 
two  more  Jesuits,  Antoine  Daniel  and  Am- 
broise  Davost,  who  had  gone  there  the  year 
before. 

There  were  no  Rteollets  in  the  company, 
for,  greatly  to  their  disappointment,  the 
RicoUets  were  now  barred  from  the  colony. 
For  this  the  Jesuits  have  been  unjustly 
blamed.  It  was,  however,  wholly  due  to 
the  poUcy  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  At 
one  of  their  meetings  Jean  de  Lauzon,  the 
president,  afterwards  a  governor  of  New 
France,  formally  protested  against  the  return 
of   the   R^coDets.      The   Associates   desired 
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to  economize,  and  did  not  wish  to  fupport 
two  religioiu  orders  in  the  colony ;  and  so  the 
mendicant  Rteollets  were  excluded. 

The  vessels  appeared  at  Quebec  oo  the 
33rd  of  May,  and  landed  their  passengers 
amid  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  settlers, 
soldiers,  and  Indians.  Presently  Champlain's 
lieutenant,  Duplessis-Bochart,  on  behalf  of 
the  Hundred  Associates,  received  the  keys 
of  the  fort  and  habitation  from  Emery  de 
CaSn ;  and  at  that  moment  ended  the  regime 
of  the  Huguenot  traders  in  Canada.  Thence- 
forth, whether  for  good  or  for  tvU,  New 
France  was  to  be  Catholic. 

During  the. English  occupation  the  Indians 
had  almost  ceased  to  visit  Quebec.  At  first 
the  fickle  savages  had  welcomed  the  invaders, 
for  they  ever  favoured  a  winner,  and  had 
thronged  about  the  fort,  expecting  presents 
galore  from  the  strong  people  who  had  ousted 
the  French.  But  instead  of  presents  the 
English  gave  them  only  kicks  and  curses; 
and  so  they  held  aloof.  Now,  however,  on 
hearing  that  Champliun  had  returned,  the 
Indian  dwellers  along  the  Ottawa  river  and 
in  Huronia  flocked  to  the  post.  Hardly 
more  than  two  months  after  his  arrival,  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  canoes,  with 
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!S*JiT°*I?"^'*'**'  '"'*^*"'  '^^  with  the 
ebb  tide  to  the  base  of  the  rock  that  frowned 
above  the  hesitation  and  the  dilapidated  ware- 
hoiues.     Drawing  their  heavily  Uden  craft 
Mhore,  the  chiefs  greeted  Champlain  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  their  camp-huts  on  the  strand. 
Among  them  were  many  warriors,  now  grown 
old,  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  attack  on 
the  Iroquois  in  1615.    There  were  some,  too, 
who  had  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Bribeuf. 
For  the  eager  missionaries  this  was  an  oppor- 
tumty  not  to  be  lost;  and,  resolved  to  go 
SLr  *  *ll*  Hurons,  who  willingly  assented, 
Bribeuf,  Darnel,  and  Davost  got  ready  for 
the  journey  to  Huronia.     On  the  eve  of  de- 
parture the  three  missionaries  brought  their 
padts  to  the  strand,  and  lodged  for  the  night 
to  the  traders'  storehouse,  hard  by  the  In- 
dian encampment.     But  they  had  an  enemy 
abroad.    All  m  this  party  were  not  Hurons : 
some  were  Ottawas  from  AUumette  Island, 
under  a  one-eyed  chief,   Le   Borgne.    This 
wily  redskin  wished  for  trouble  between  the 
Hurons  and  the  French,  in  order  that  his  tribe 
m^ht  get  a  monopoly  of  the  Ottawa  route, 
and  carry  all  the  goods  from  the  nations  above 
down  to  the  St  Lawrence.    At  this  time  an 
Algonqum  of  La  Petite  Nation,  a  tribe  Uving 
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fTll^""'***  '•^**' »"  held  «t  Qutbw 
Sire  .^SS^w!   Fre„chm«.    HI.  IKS! 

to^-fl  5^  ««ut»n  necessary  m  «  C 
to  the  Indians     Le  BorgneVosTto  the^ 

Jh«n  that.  SlTc^  WairwiSSltlSS 
th!  ^°1^"'"i  "  ''°"''»  »«  dangerous  tVSS 
the    black.robe.    with    them      The    awrv 

fa  wait  for  the  canoes,  the  black-rol^M^oSd 

Be  WM  on  the  Hurons  too.  The  axgumJt 
Jjas  effective;  Champlain  would  ao"Se 
l^l£!TVu';"'^  '^^  J'«"^*»  were  forSTS 

ESS^^^SLS^td^'^**''-'"'*^- 

JS^I^eT-^-trrceSai^r-f^- 
irnproying  their  residence,  cSatiS  th^S' 

E?Sf  *»»*  ;"<««^  l-«Ws,^7nSSsSi 

and  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  vicinity  of  QuebeT 
In  spite  of  Noug's  failure  amo^  the  M™?* 
tagnais.  the  courageous  U  Je^e"iolvld  ™' 
«.naUy  to  study  the  Indii  probS'iffSr; 
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hand ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1633  he  joined 
*  company  of  redtkint  going  to  their  hunting 
ground  on  the  upper  St  John.    During  five 
month,  among  these  savages  he  suffered  from 
cold,  heat,  smolM,  and  dogs,'  and  bore  in 
•Hence  the  foul  language  of  a  medicine-man 
who  made  the  missionary's  person  and  teach- 
ings subjects  of  mirth.      At  times,  too,  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  death  from  hunger.    Early 
to  the  spring  he  returned  to  Quebec,  after 
having   narrowly   escaped    drowning   as   he 
crossed  the  ice-laden  St  Lawrence  in  a  frail 
canoe.     He  had  ma6%  no  converts;    but  he 
had  gained  valuable  experience.     It  was  now 
more  evident  than  ever  that  among  the  roving 
Algonquins   the   mission   could   make   little 
progress. 

In  1634  the  Hurons  visited  the  colony  in 
■mall  numbers,  for  Iroquois  scalping  parties 
haunted  the  trails,  and  a  pestilence  had  played 
havoc  in  the  Huron  villages.  Those  who 
caoM  to  trade  this  year  gathered  at  Three 
Rivers ;  and  thither  went  Bribeuf,  Daniel, 
wid  Davost  to  seek  once  more  a  passage  to 
Huroma.  The  Indians  at  first  stolidly  refused 
to  take  them ;  but  at  length,  after  a  liberal 
distribution  of  presents,  the  three  priests  and 
four  engagis  were  permitted  to  embark,  each 


s<g^> 
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Priert  in  •  Mpwate  euoe.  Thw  had  tha 
Mu«Iroueh«q«l«,c6t.  Davorti!nd  D«UdL 
Who  hMl  no  •cquatotance  with  the  Huron 
»«W»««,  «««d  wona  than  Brtbwf.  DavS 
w«    abandoned    among    the    Ottawai    of 

{£T^  "r^'  "^  »««•«•  Plunde^anl 
We  boolu  and  paptrt  thrown  into  the  river! 
Daniel,  too^  wa.  dewrted  by  hi.  Mvage "^ 
ductor^    Both,    however,    found   mein.   J, 
wnttnue  the  journey.    When  Br*beuf  reached 
2!2^'*^  "^  **••  5th  of  Augurt,  hi.  IndiM 
gu^de.,   in   haete   to  get   to  thdr  vill^ 
wddeiUy  vanished  into  the  foiert.    Buthe 
taew  the  spot  well ;  Toanch*,  his  old  mission. 
J«  but  a  rixort  d»t«ce  away.    Thi^'fi 
hurried,  only  to  iind  the  village  in  ruins. 
N^Wng  remained  of  the  cabin  in  which  he 
had  spent  three  years  but  the  charred  poles 

ttrough  the  forest  told  him  that  a  villagi 

SS  f  •n^'i  ^  '"  **^*"*'  •"«*  ^  foUowedlS 
fa»il  till  he  came  to  a  cluster  of  cabins.  This 
JT  w?*^  ^l*«*'  Teandeouiata,  to  which  the 
inhabitante  of  his  old  ToancW  had  movS! 

2  !I*"J^''*  "  *^*  '«<"«»  caught  sight 
t^l'^"^'  "><*-">'«»  figure  LergSg 
from  the  forest,  and  the  shout  went  up,  •  Echon 
ha.   come   again  I '    Presently   aU   tlS   toJ 
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iMbitanti   mre    about   him   thoutitig 
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•nd 


ftrticulatiiic  for  jey. 

Daniel  and  Davott  arrived  during  the 
month,  emaciated  and  ezhauated,  but  re- 
joicing. The  minionaries  found  ihelter  in 
the  spadoua  cabin  of  a  ho(q)ttable  Huron, 
Awandoay,  where  they  remnl-ied  until  the 
19th  of  September.  Meanv.i-ie  t^  v  had 
■elected  the  village  of  Ihm  ma,  a  'ort 
distance  away  near  the  iu:'wr.,  fxhej  ity 
of  the  peninsula,  as  a  cenu  for  ttit  mis.  en. 
There  a  cabin  was  quidt^v  ert  t«.j  Viv  ;  leu  of 
the  town  of  OCnrio  vjii.^  wi:h  ihc  men  of 
Teandeouiata  in  the  task.  Th^s  ,  sidence, 
called  by  Br«beuf  St  Joseph,  v  9  ttarty-five 
feet  long  and  twenty  wide  and  contained  a 
storehouse,  a  living-room  and  school,  and  a 
chapel. 

For  three  years  this  humble  abode  was  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  missionaries  in 
Huronia.  During  the  first  year  of  the  mission 
all  went  smoothly.  To  the  Indians  the  fathers 
were  medicine-men  of  extraordinary  powers ; 
moreover,  the  hired  men  who  came  with  them 
had  arquebuses  that  would  be  valuable  in  case 
of  attack  in  force  by  the  Iroquois.  Objects 
which  the  missionaries  possessed  inspired  awe 
in  the  savages ;  a  handmill  for  grinding  com, 
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»*'?«'='»  magnifying  lens,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  were  supposed  to  be  okies 
of  the  white  man.     For  a  time  eager  audiences 
crowded  the  little  cabin.     Few  converts  were 
made,  however ;   for  the  present  the  savages 
were  too  firmly  wedded  to  their  customs  wid 
superstitions  to  accept  the  new  okies.     Un- 
""l^nf  *«iy.  in  ^635,  a  drought  smote  the  land, 
and  the  medicine-men  used  this  calamity  to 
discredit  their  rivals  the  black-robes.    Accord- 
ing to  these  fakirs,  it  was  the  red  cross  on  the 
Jesuit  chapel  which  frightened  away  the  bird 
of  thunder  and  caused  the  drought.     Bribeuf. 
to  disarm  suspicion,  had  the  cross  painted 
white ;   yet  the  thunder-bird  stiU  held  aloof 
and  the  incantations  and  drummings  of  the 
sorcerers  availed  not  to  bring  rain.     Bribeuf 
then  advised  the  Indians  to  try  the  effect  of 
an  appeal  to  his  God.     In  despair  they  con- 
sented.   A  procession  was  formed  and  the 
pnests  said  Masses  and  prayers.    The  result 
was  dramatic.    Ahnost  immediately  a  sudden 
refreshing  rain  deluged  the  ground ;  the  crops 
were  saved  and  the  medicine-men  humiliated. 
btiU,  no  perceptible  religious   progress  was 
made.    Though  children  came  to  the  residence 
tobe  instructed  by  the  black-robes,  they  were 
attracted  more  by  the  '  beads,  raisins,  and 
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pnines '  which  they  received  as  inducements 
to  come  back  than  by  the  lessons  in  Christian 
truth.  For  the  most  part  the  elders  listened 
attentively  to  the  missionaries,  but  to  the 
question  of  laying  aside  their  superstitions  and 
accepting  Christianity  they  replied :  '  It  is 
good  for  the  French;  but  we  are  another 
people,  with  different  customs.' 

Winter  was  the  season  of  greatest  trial. 
The  cabins,  crowded  to  suffocation,  were 
made  the  scenes  of  savage  mirth  and  feasting. 
The  Hurons  were  inveterate  gamblers  ;  some- 
times village  would  challenge  village ;  and, 
as  the  game  progressed,  night  would  be  made 
hideous  with  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
hilarious  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Feasts 
were  frequent,  since  any  occasion  afforded  an 
excuse  for  one,  and  all  feasts  were  accom- 
panied by  gluttony  and  uproar.  The  Dream 
Feast  was  a  maniacal  performance.  It  was 
agreed  upon  in  a  solemn  council  of  the  chiefs 
and  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  licence. 
The  guests  would  rush  about  the  village 
feignii^;  madness,  scattering  fire-brands, 
shouting,  leaping,  smiting  with  impunity  any 
they  encountered.  Each  one  would  seek  some 
object  which  he  pretended  to  have  learned 
about  in  a  dream.     Only  when  this  object 
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was  found  would  calmness  follow ;  if  it  was 

mtn  «  ^  JI!  ^'T'^^  ^  '"^  «*S1^ 
men  as  cures  for  sickness ;  the  healthv  not 

Sje^J'tS*'?.' **^  ^'^^  "^«"*=^«'^d  Sold 

Only  one  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Hurons 

t^n  or^  t'^  ""«*°"»  significance,  ^e^ 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  great  Feast  of  the  Dead 

SS"^*";    "*«»*he  custom  of  SeHm^^ 

Sl^tS  «n?  ''"*''  ""■'  "°«  commonly.  oJ 
the  .SitSi  ?"™;  ^''^  ''*"»'«»  rested  tm 
ro^f  T?  ^*  '*"■  ^"^^  interment  came 
round.    Then  at  some  central  point  an  im 

Tn^S,?*  ^p"''*  "^  ^"«  ^  ^  coSTon  gravT 

vm^J^VtJ  n**^  P'***'  '™"  the  various 
vuiages  of  the  Bear  clan,  Indians  came  trooo- 
fag.  waihng  mournful  funeral  songs  as  S 
bore  the  recently  dead  on  litters,  or  t  J^  c„^ 
fully  prepared  bones  of  their  departed  relat.V« 
m  parcels  slung  over  their  should™  IjfcT 
verged  on  the  village  of  Ossoss^i   ^e«  J 

dug.    There  on  scaffolds  about  the  pit  SJ 
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g«|rfttebodk.andb««,c«fulIy  wrapped 
in  fun  and  covered  with  bttk.  The  assented 
mourner,  then  g.ve  then«elve8  up  !^^ 

drania  of  death.    They  lined  the  pit  with 
costly  fun  and  in  the  centre  placed  ketS 
ho,«ehold  goods,  and  weapons  for  the  cha^! 
a^  th«e  hke  the  bodies  and  bones.  suppoS' 

birfW°**'~"''y»P'"*»-  They  laid  thVdeld 
JL  K  "'.?'"  °"  *''*  «*«>'  <"  the  pit.  and  threw 
the  bundles  of  bones  to  Indians'  statSntd 

Z^r'X^"'^^  '"^^  '-^  -  their 
The  Jesuits  were  witnesses  of  this  weird 
SoT.T-  ^T-'^thenakedlndia^sS 
ter^Jvu  ^  ^  ^^'^  P't  in  the  gla?e  of 
torches,  like  veritable  imps  of  heU.     It  wL  a 

t^S'"f.r"A-  2"t  a  greater  trialTaJ 
Bv  !^^  *^*  ^****  "^  '"  «tore  for  thenu 
TL  !^^^'  *  «^*'*  'o"n  of  dysentery 
Ihonatma  was  ahnost  denuded  of  its^S- 
io^hi"  consequence  the  priests,  who  h«l 
now  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Fathm 

S^t^J"^  J°«""'  *°*1  Charles  GanS* 
S«f  J    ^  !  J".**"  P°P"»««  centre  as  teS 
SVZ^^^"  "^*»»  «  Huronk^^e 
chiefs  of  0«nrio  invited  the  Jesuits  to  tSJ 
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vUIage.  But  Brtbeuf's  demands  were  heavy. 
They  should  beUeve  in  God ;  keep  His  com- 
mandments; abjure  their  faith  in  dreams* 
take  one  wife  and  be  true  to  her ;  renounce 
their  assembUes  of  debauchery ;  eat  no  human 
flesh;  never  give  feasts  to  demons;  and  make 
a  vow  that  if  God  would  deliver  them  from 
the  pest  they  would  build  a  chapel  to  offer  Him 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  They  were  ready  to 
make  the  vow  regarding  the  chapel,  but  the 
other  conditions  were  too  severe— the  pest 
was  preferable.  And  so  the  Jesuits  turned  to 
Ossossan6,  where  the  people  agreed  to  accept 
these  conditions. 

Formerly  Os$ossan£  had  been  situated  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  on  the  shore  of 
Nottawasaga  Bay ;  but  the  viUage  had  been 
moved  inland  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
French,  a  rectangular  wall  of  posts  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  had  been  built  around  it. 
At  opposite  angles  of  the  wall  two  towers 
guarded  the  sides.  A  platform  extended 
round  the  entire  wall,  from  which  the  de- 
fenders could  hurl  stones  on  the  heads  of  an 
attacking  party,  or  could  pour  water  to 
extinguish  the  blaze  if  an  enemy  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  the  palisades. 
Here  the  Jesuits  were  to  Uve  for  two  years. 
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OuWde  the  walls  of  the  town  a  commodious 
cabm  seventy  feet  long  was  buUt  for  them : 
and  on  June  5,  1637,  in  the  part  of  the  cabin 
consecrated  as  a  chapel,  Father  Pijart  cele- 
brated Mass.    The  residence  was  named  U 
Conception  de  Notre  Dame.     For  a  wilderness 
church  jt  was  a  marveL    At  the  entrance  were 
green  boughs  adorned  with  tinsel ;    pictures 
hung  on  the  walls;   crucifixes,  vessels,  and 
ornaments  of  shining  metal  ornamented  the 
Chapel.     From  far  and  near  Indians  fiocked 
to  see  this  wondrous  edifice.     Best  of  all.  a 
leading  chief  offered  himself  for  baptism.    The 
future  looked  promising ;  the  Indians  showed 
the  fathers  '  much  affection  '  and  a  rich  har. 
vest  of  souls  seemed  about  to  be  garnered. 

But.  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  A  hunch- 
badsed,  ogre-like  medicine-man  who  claimed 
to  be  of  miraculous  birth  came  to  Ossossan6 
The  pest  was  still  raging,  and  he  laid  the  blame 
lor  It  at  the  door  of  the  missionaries.  Accord- 
ing to  him  their  prayers  and  litanies  were 
charms  and  mcantations  ;  their  pictures  were 
evil  Okies.  It  was,  he  declared,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  and  other  agencies  that  they 
had  spread  the  pestilence  among  the  Hurons. 
Some  of  the  older  and  most  influential  Hurons 
jomed  with  the  sorcerer  in  his  denunciation  of 
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whole  viUage  turned  against  them.    Squaws 
Jhut  the  door,  of  the  cabin,  at  their  aroJSS! 

ch^  ^fT  ^^^^^^  them  with  dwS 
chddren  fUo^  them  about  hooting^ 
pelting  them  with  .tick,  and  rtone..  At  liut 
the  pnests  were  summoned  to  a  public  council 
and  openly  accused  of  being  the  cauM  of  the 
misfortunes  that  had  rSntly  ^S2^  tto 
^Zr"  Pf°P^«-  Brtbeuf  replied  to  the  accusa- 
tions  with  unflinching  courage,  denying  the 
charges,  and  showing  their  absurdST  He 
tten  bodly  addre-ed  hi.  audien^t^  the 
teuths  of  Chnstianity,  held  before  them  the 

S.  ^Z***  ''°''*  °'  ^^''^^'  *°d  d~l««i  that 
the  pest  was  a  punishment  for  their  evil  livefc 
The  council  was   deeply  impressed   by  hi. 

Z^tf^^u^f  *'^'*r*  '^*=*"*y'  *°d  for  the  time 
being  the  hves  of  the  missionaries  were  in™ 

the  blow  might  f  aU.  and  none  ever  went  abroad 
without  the  feeling  that  a  tomahawk  might 
descend  on  his  unguarded  head. 

h.fl  °*=t°*'*'i»8'  ^637,  Br^beuf  prepared,  a. 
he  thought^  a  farewell  letter  to  his  friend^  at 
Quebec.  He  and  the  four  other  misriomii^* 
at  Ossossan6  signed  it  and  sent  it  to  the 
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•^or-«en«r«l  U  Jeuae.  It  open,  with  the 
'jwd.  We  are  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
•hiding  our  blood  and  •acrifidng  im  Bvm 
to«>e jiervice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Je.u. 

letter.      If,   it  runs,  '  you  should  hear  that 
God  has^owned  our  labours,  or  rather  our 
OMires,  with  martyrdom,  return  thanks  to 
Him,  for  It  IS  for  Him  we  wish  to  Uve  and 
d«.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  these  bearers  of 
the  Cross.    Their  humiKty,  courage,  and  dis- 
interestedness  kept  them  for  the  present  from 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.'    But  the  hunch- 
hacked  sorcerer  continued  his  agitation  and 
the  storm  once  mere  broke  over  their  heads. 
To  show  the   Indians  that  he  knew  their 
hearts,  and  that  he  could  meet  death  with  the 
rtMcal  courage  of  one  of  their  own  chiefs, 
Bribeuf  sununoned  them  to  a/ertm  d'adieu^ 
a  fareweU  feast— and  whUe  his  guests,   in 

♦^T  "^J^*'  **•  *•**  P°^°n»  set  before 
them  he  addressed  them  in  burning  words. 

He  WM  about  to  die,  but  before  he  departed 
this  hfe  he  would  warn  them  of  the  life  to 
come.  Their  resistance  to  Chrkt's  messace. 
their  abuse  and  persecution  of  ChristTmS 
^^Jt  ^^  have  to  be  atoned  for  in 
eternity.    His  actions  and  words  took  effect. 
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Though  the  sorcerer  stiU  ichemed,  the  Jemits 
went  about  their  labour.  uiMcathed,  pniSS 
to  the  unregenerate,  voting  and  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  baptizing  the  dying. 
Fcr  a  year  after  the  establishing  of  the 

father^-Pierre  Chastelain,  Pierre  Pijart,  and 
Isaac  Jogues-ministered  to  the  remnalit  of 
the  Hurons  al  Ihonatiria.  But  the  pest  was 
ftm  raging,  and  Sy  the  spring  of  i638Ihona- 

jwg«rams.  I' vas  useless  to  remain  longer  S 
this  spot,  and  the  missionaries  lookedlbout 
for  another  field  for  their  energies.  The  town 
of  Teanaostaia*,  the  hirgest  town  of  the  clan 

nJil^"^'  *?S*  ^^  "^^  ""rth  of  the 
present  town  of  Barrie,  seemed  suitable  for  a 
central  mission.  Br«beuf  visited  the  place, 
talked  with  the  inhabitants,  met  the  couS^f 
the  nation,  and  won  its  consent  to  establish  a 
residence.  In  June  the  mission  of  St  Joseph 
was  moved  to  Teanaostaia*.  Before  the  end 
of  the  summer  J4r6me  Lalemant,  who  for  the 
next  eight  years  was  to  be  the  superior  of  the 
Huron  mission,  Simon  Le  Moyne,  and  Francois 

fnfrH-S'?'"^"°°^^  There  was  now 
a  new  distribution  of  the  mission  forces,  five 
pnests  under  Lalemant's  immediate  lekder. 
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Mp  Uking  up  their  abode  at  OatonanL 
jMj^  tljreejn  charge  of  Br*beul  «ttled  .1 

So  far  Br*beuf  had  been  the  recognized 

ported  by  hi.  brother  priest,  and  hi.  hirS 

S^nJV  h'I'""'.  '*  '^''*''  Ihonatiria  and 
C^^oMan«  had  been  kept  weU  wppUed  with 
food   even  better  than  many  of  the  Indi« 

butthe  father,  had  among  their  engag^^ 
«^  hi  nter.  Francois  Petit-Pr*.  ever  roam- 
fag  the  forest  and  the  shores  in  search  of  game 
to  give  variety  to  their  table.  Robert  LeSS! 
a  devoted  engage,  later  a  donnd^  was  their 
'negotiator 'or  business  man.     ItwasLeCoa 

Se^**?  *\*  ^*^'y  *"P»  *°  Quebe^for  ,up^ 
phes,  Md  who  with  infinite  labour  brought 

ff*!,  •  w**  P"''***  ''^'™«'^  essentially  an 
enthusiast  for  «>uls,  a  mystic,  a  spirit  l^. 
fag  the  cro^  of  martyrdom,  yet  withal  a 

p,i^  'f  <7-P^ests.  Lalemant,  while  lacldng 
Bribeuf  s  dominating  enthusiasm,  was  a  more 
practical  man,  with  great  organiing  iSty 
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Aftw  vtawtag  the  wide  and  dangerous  field  to 
De  adminirtered,  the  new  superior  decided  to 
^ncentrate  the  separate  missions  into  one 
•tronghold  of  the  faith.    The  site  he  chose  was 
remote  from  any  of  the  centres  of  Indian 
popidation.    It  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
tte  river  Wye  between  Mud  Lake  and  Matche- 
dash   Bay.    Here  the  missionaries   built  a 
•trong  rectangular  fort  with  walls  of  stone 
•urmounted  by  palisades  and  with  bastions  at 
each  comer.  The  interior  buildings-^  chapeL 
a  ho^ital,  and  dwellings  for  the  missionaries 
and  the  tngt^is— although  of  wood,  were  sup. 
ported  on  foundations  of  stone  and  cement. 

The  new  mission  -  house  they  named  Ste 
Muit;    and  from  this  central  station  the 
missionaries  went  forth  in  pairs  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  Huronia  and  beyond.    The  missions 
to  the  Petuns  and  the  Neutrals,  however, 
ended  m  failure.    The  Petuns  haUed  Gamie^ 
and  Jogues  as  the  Famine  and  the  Pest  and 
the  priests  barely  escaped  with  their  Uvea.    In 
the  foUowing  year  (1640),  when  Br«beuf  and 
Chaumonot  went  among  the  Neutrals,  they 
found   Huron  emissaries  there  inciting  the 
Neutrab  to  kiU  the  priests.    These  Hurons. 
while  themselves  fearing  to  murder  the  power- 
ful Okies  of  the  French,  as  they  regarded  the 
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bUek-robet,  doirtd  that  the  Neutrals  ihould 
put  them  to  death.  But  no  .ucTtr^; 
found  place  a«  yet.  After  vWting  nlnSwJ 
town.,  nweting  everywhere  maledictions  and 
Steele  "**  C»»*unionot  returned  to 

The  good  work  went  on,  notwithetandhw 
Wal.Mdrever.ee.  The  .tory  of  the  OmI 
wa.  being  carried  even  to  the  Algonquin,  and 
NipWij^  of  the  upper  OttawVld  gSJ^ 
Bay.    At  Ste  Mane  neophyte*  gathered  in 

from'th!?^  **•  1  Satan,'  to  .educe  them 
t^hl^L^°^-  .^V*'  J"»t  **  th*  time  when 
ioL^  •eemed  richest  in  promise,  a  cloud 
appeared   on  the  horiron-a   forerunner  of 

•torm  which  was  to  bring  destruction  to  the 
Huron  people. 

Meanwhile,    how    fared    the    mission    at 
Quebec  ?    Champlain  had  died  on  Christmas 

mIJ^^  ""^  *^!  J-"**»  ^"'^  '«»t  a  stauS 
friend  and  never-failing  protector.  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  was  Charles  Huault  de 
Montmagny,  a  knight  of  Malta,  a  man  of 
devout  character,  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  missions.    Under  Montmagny's  rule 
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EnSa^d.""*  '"'^'"'  ^  ^'"*''"  "  P"''*^  New 

FrJn-f  "^*'^'°"i°'  the  Jesuits,  sent  yearly  to 
France  and  published  and  widely  read  had 
ro^ed  intense  enthusiasm  among  wealJjy 
and    pious    men    and    women.    Thus    No2 

t^'^t'iJ^'f  ^^  i'  ^'"•^'  -as  m^ve?7o 
take  an  mterest  m  the  Canadian  mission  and 
to  endow  a  home  for  Christian  Indians?  U 
Jeune  chose  a  site  on  the  bank  of  the  S? 

1637  the  Sdlery  establishment  was  erecteS 
ttere  consisting  of  a  chapel,  a  missfonTouse^ 

About   the   same   time   two   wealthv  en 

SSn^'p^t  ?"'=''*^  d'AiguiUo^a  ntce  S 
Cardinal  Richeheu,  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 

undertake  charitable  work  in  New  France 
J^Tof  r  u'^^'^J  respectively,  the  kt^i 
t1  TA      »?"f''**'  ^^  t'^e  Ursuline  Convent 
In  ^39  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  who  had  ^ten 

n  Quebec   accompanied  by  Mother  Marie  de 

three  Augustmian  nuns.  The  Ursulines  at 
once  began  their  labours  as  teachers  SsS 
Indzan  pupUs.     But  a  plague  of  small-pox 


MADAME  DE  LA  PELTRIE 
l'>o,„  a  puintins  in  Ih.  Ur,uli„c  Convent,  (Ju.Uc 
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wasraging  in  the  colony,  and  for  the  first  year 
or  two  after  their  arrival  these  heroic  women 
had  to  aid  the  sisters  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu  in 
fighting  the  pest. 

The  Jesuits  themselves  were  busy  with  the 
education  of  the  Indians  and  had  already 
established  a  college  and  seminary  for  the  in- 
struction  of  young  converts.  The  colonv 
however,  was  not  growing.  The  Hundred 
Associates  had  not  carried  out  the  terms  of 

hunrfr^  ♦«•  T^^"'*  '"'"'  '««  *han  four 
hundred  settlers  in  the  whole  of  New  France, 
and  only  some  three  hundred  soldiers  to  guard 
the  settlements  from  attack.  Canada  as  yet 
was  little  more  than  a  mission ;  and  such  it 
WM  to  remain  for  another  twenty  and  more 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MARTYRS 

^t  ''■^u  f'^r'*'*  *^**  *•>«  H"">"  were  at 
war  with  the  Five  Nations  and  that  Iroquo" 
scalping  parties  haunted  the  river  routes  and 
the  trails  to  waylay  Huron  canoemen  and  cut 
oft  hunters  and  stragglers  from  their  villages. 

Wu„r  ^Z  ''''  ^'""^  *'*«^"'  betweenTe 
Iroquois  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hurons  and 

^fedTI?  r^  '^^.  '^'^"'  "°  ™*"  '^^^  *««•  It 
h*  w  •  ^^T'P'^"  ;  and.  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  involved  the  French  in  it.  There  were 
no  doubt,  many  bloody  encount-rs  of  which 
history  furnishes  no  record.  At  first  the 
warriors   had   fought   on   equal   terms,   the 

tomahawk,  the  knife,  and  the  war-club.    But 

the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson,  and  were  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  musket,  which  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  over  their  Huron  and  Algonquin 
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w"In*  '"'^^^•^^^  frontier  of  Huronia,  about 
four  miles  from  OriUia,  stood  a  town  of  th« 
c  an  o,  th,  R„,^^  contlrea.  a  '  mSHiSlIJi 

^uVT'^''  The  inhabitants  were  paJSis 
who  had  resisted  the  missionaries,  and  refSS 
them  permission  to  build  a  chapetnot  e^n 
deigmng  to  listen  to  their  appJab.     In  ^2 

w"rr  Ell  ^'^v'^'^  p*°p^  °'^°-^"- 

were  living  m  fancied  security;  and  when 
runners  brought  word  that  in  the  f^festeS 

S!T*u'.^®  Contarean  warriors   felt  confi- 
ttr*  ^'^^y™™.  behind  their  strong  pisad« 
they  could  resist  any  attack.     No   IroquS 
appeared;  and,  believing  the  rumour  fiT 

Some?%""r"  ''''  '""^  town^ortfe 
accustomed    hunting    and    fishing    grounds 
Suddenly,  early  on  a  June  morning:  the  Sy 
guards   were   roused   by   savage   yeUs      Th* 

ourthe'^J:  "^°"  *'''"•  ^^  ^^™  '-g 
l^v  ....  *°''®"  ^"'■e  manned,  and  the 
palisades  lined  with  defenders.     ButTv^n 

and  through  breaches  made  in  the  walls  in 
Z"J  '  ^°'%  °'  bloodthirsty  demons  In  ^ 
ZJ^?^  "^^  '""  °^"  5  *be  town  became  a 
shambles ;  young  and  old  fell  beneath  the 
tomahawks  of  the  infuriated  invaders     Then 
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fn  tawl  /^"it!-*  I'-oqnois  hied  them  back 
m  tnumph  to  their  homts  by  the  Mohawk 
suiting  m  this  first  effective  blow  at  7h« 
enemy  in  his  own  country.  **•* 

the  Horoos,  slould  be  dratroyed.    Tl.„  ffc. 
And  so  six  years  passed  over  the  Tesuits  i« 

caSd  -„^  '•  t"**  °"  "^'""^  occasions 
SSstenl  B  ^'T'.'*  "'^  P"**^*^  «nd  their 
bSv  of  ;        "*  '*."""«^  ^^^^^  years  no  large 

sattTbl/  °'*"°"'  '"^^^*''  ""°nia-  TheT 
satiable  warriors  of  the  Fivo  N-tions  we~ 
busy  devastating  the  St  Lawr.  J  ^nd The 

ba"n'„tST"^*'^"  *"'«'  ''-^  -"Sever 
Dack,  until  scarcely  a  wigwam  could  be  seen 
between  ViUe  Marie  and  Lake  NipiMinir  T^2 
Algonquins  who  had  not  fallenCTe'ft  tSr 
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jJUages  and  had  sought  safety  on  the  bleak 
S:  HuJ^n^ ^"''^  °^  GeorgianV.  or  a^'o'^ 
The  mission  was  prospering  under  the 
guidance  of  Paul  Raguen^u,  who  in  leS 
succeeded  Lalemant  as  superior,  wien  the 
latter  journeyed  to  Quebec  to  take  over  the 
office  of  supenor-general  of  the  Canada  mis- 
S  -.-*"'!•  *  ^Werness  Mecca  of  the 
faith,  entertained  yearly  thousands  of  Indians, 
many  of  whom  professed  Christianity.  Or^ 
tw!f"?°"  "''^"  ^'''"^'''^  Indians  sought 

of  these  the  fathers  from  their  abundant 
stores  gave  two  meals.  About  the  wSs 
fields  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  wheat 
spread  fair  to  the  eye.  Within  the  encS^e 
S  h^  ST*^-  Ambroise  Brouet  was  busy 
in  his   kitchen;    Louis  Gauber  was  at   Ws 

Krnf  'f  V*'  °^  ^^'^  "^^'O"  '•  Christophe 
Regnaut  and  Jacques  Levrier  were  mending 
or  fashioning  shoes  and  moccasins;  JoSph 
MoWre  prepared  potions  for  the  sick  and  hSd 
charge  of  the  laundry;  and  Charles  Soivfn, 
the  master-builder,  superintended  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  or  the  strengthening  and  im" 
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proving  of  those  already  built.  The  appear- 
ance of  permanency  about  the  place  was 
enhanced  by  the  f  owU,  pigs,  and  catUe.  There 
were  two  cows  and  two  bulls,  which  had  been 
Drought  with  incredible  toil  from  Quebec 

The  teaching  and  example  of  the  fathers 
were  winning  a  way   to  the  hearts  of  the 
Indians.     In  1648  eleveu  or  twelve  mission 
stations  stood  throughout  Huronia,  among  the 
A^onquins,   and   among   the   Petun?,    now 
Mttled  in  the  Blue  Hills  south  of  Nottawasaga 
Bay.    Seven  of  these  stations  had  chapels 
and  m  SIX  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
establish  residences.     In  some  of  the  viUages. 
such  as  Ossossan6,  the  Christians  outnumbered 
the    pagans.     The    Christian    Hurons   gave 
active  help  to  the  fathers  in  the  work  of  the 
mwsion,  some  among  their  own  people,  and 
others  among  the  Petuns  and  the  Neutrals. 
The  chapels  had  bells-on  some  discarderi 
Kettles  served  this  purpose— to  call  the  flocks 
to  worship ;   and  crosses  studded  the  lai  J. 
Huroma  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completely 
won;   and    the    missionaries    were    already 
in*?"?   to    the    unexplored    regions    round 
and   beyond    Lake   Superior,   and    even    to 
«,Lr"  *.^*  Iroquois.     Then,  with  the 

suddenness    of   a    volcanic    eruption,    their 
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flockt  were  scattered  and  their  dearert  hooea 
cnuhed.  ■'^ 

In  1647  there  waa  ..  ^  communication  be- 
tween Ste  Marie  and  Q-  ibec.     Owing  to  the 
danger  from  Iroquoia  along  the  route,  the 
annud  canoe-fleet  did  not  go  down,  although 
a  smaU  party  of  Hurons,  it  seems,  went  as 
far  as  ViUe  Marie.    The  necessities  of  the 
mission  were,   however,  urgent,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  foUowing  year  Father  Bressani 
set   out   with   a  strong  contingent   of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Huron  warriors,  fully  half 
of  whom  were   Christians.     No  sooner  had 
this  expedition  begun  its  descent  of  the  Ottawa 
than    an    Iroquois   war- party,    which    had 
vwntered  near  Lake  Nipissing,  stole  southward 
through  the  forests  towards  Huronia. 

Contarea  had  been  destroyed.  The  danger- 
ous  position  of  St  Jean-Bnptiste,  situated  near 
the  site  of  CahiaguA  on  Lake  Simcoe,  whence 
Champlam  had  set  out  against  the  Iroquois 
m  1615,  had  led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon 
It.  St  Joseph  or  Teanaostaia«,  with  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  was  therefore  the 
ft-ontier  town  on  the  south-east  of  Huronia. 
Father  Daniel,  in  charge  of  this  station,  had 
just  returned  from  is  annual  eight-day  re- 
treat at  Ste  Marie.    For  four  years  he  had 
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Uboured  in  thia  miMion;    and,  though  hit 
nock  had  been  a  atiff-necked  one,  hit  work 
had  brought  itt  reward.    On  the  4th  of  July 
Wt  Uttle  chapel  waa  crowded  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  early  Matt,  and  at  he  gazed  at  the  con- 
gregation  of  his  converts  his  spirit  rejoiced 
within  him.     He  had  just  finished  the  service, 
when  shrill  through  the  morning  air  rang  the 
cry :  '  The  Iroquois  I    The  Iroquois  I '   Rush- 
ing out  he  saw  the  foe  already  hacking  at  the 
palisades  and  many  of  the  defenders  falling 
beneath  a  storm  of  arrows  and  bullets.     Hit 
firtt  thought  for  his  flock,  he  hurried  back 
into  the  chapel,   beseeching  them  to  save 
themselves.     They  pressed  about  him,  pray- 
ing for  baptism  and  for  absolution ;   and,  at 
they  held  to  him  appealing  hands,  he  dipped 
hit  handkerchief  in  the  font  and  baptized  the 
crowd  by  aspersion.    Then  he  boldly  strode 
to  the  door  of  lus  chapel  and  faced  the  enemy. 
For  a  moment  the  savage  fiends  hesitated  be- 
fore the  stern-eyed  priest  standing  in  his  vest- 
ments, protecting,  as  it  seemed,  the  flock  that 
cowered  behind  him ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
YeUmg  defiance  at  the  white  medicine-man, 
they  directed  their  weapons  against  him  ;  and 
this  dauntless  soldier  of  the  Cross  received 
the  croTm  of  martyrdom  which  he  had  prayed 
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m^ht  be  hli.  Hi*  alayers  feU  upon  hit  body, 
•tripped  It  of  clothing,  mutilated  it,  and  caat 
It  into  the  now  flanung  chapel,  a  fitting  funeral 
pyre  for  the  first  martyr  of  the  Huron  miaaion. 
The  entire  village  was  given  to  the  flames,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  cabins  and  palisades 
rolled  over  the  forest.  A  small  village  not 
fu  away,  on  the  trail  to  Ossossan*,  shared  the 
•ame  fate.  The  slaughter  glutted  the  ferocity 
of  the  Iroquois  for  the  time  being ;  and,  with 
•ome  seven  hundred  prisoners,  they  stole  bwck 
to  their  villages  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 

After  this  calamity  the  pall  of  a  great  fear 
hung  over  the  Hurons.  Paralysed  and  inert, 
the  warriors  took  no  steps  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  Iroquois  peril.  In  spite 
of  the  exhortations  of  the  Jesuits,  they  7 
Idle  in  their  wigwams  or  hunted  in  the  fort  , 
dejectedly  awaiting  their  doom. 

An  Iroquois  war- party  twelve  hundred 
•trong  spent  the  winter  of  1648-49  on  the 
upper  Ottawa ;  and  as  the  snows  began  to 
melt  under  the  thaws  of  spring  these  insatiable 
rtayers  o5  men  directed  their  steps  towards 
Huroma.  The  frontier  village  on  the  east 
was  now  St  Ignace,  on  the  west  of  the  Sturgeon 
river,  about  seven  miles  from  Ste  Marie.  It 
was  strongly  fortified  and  formed  a  part  of  a 
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another  town  of  the  mission   wherL  th.  ^' 

oi  tne  dawn,  the  sleeping  Hurons  wok«  to 
the  sound  of  the  dreaded  waHh^onTh 
Thrr  h''""^    "^^    breard^'rwib' 

and^^hlrie?^^^^^ 

tT^h.  ^i  ^^'^dren  and  those  Too  feeWe 

^^hl^lJ^'\'"'"  '"  S*  L°"^  only  about 
eighty  warriors,  but,  not  knowing  the  strenrth 
of  the  .nvaders,  they  determ^i  toXht 

Jy  tf  StrM  *?*^*'^^'*^*"^  *"«»  LalemaSf  to 
ny  to  Ste  Marie ;    but  they  refused  to  .tir 

In  the  hbur  of  danger  and  dea  Hhey  m!it 

Chmtht^^v,  ^"^  *°/'^*  '^"^  '^*  rites  oTth" 
Church  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 
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Having  made  short  work  of  St  Ignace.  the 

Iroquois  came  battering  at  the  wSHf  st 

i^Z  »«:'««  'unrise.    The  HuronTleSted 

rtubbornly ;   but  the  assailants  outnmS^JS 

tJr^,i  ♦^^^  T'  '^^  »°°"  J'^'^ed  a  way 
through  the  palisades  and  captured  all  tJe 

2:^an7Laira^?^^*' --«*•>- Br.! 

-  ?f  ?*!i"°"  ''°™**  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant 

t^l  "**  *?r  ''^'*  **»  S*  IgnaceritS 
tJetw^    *''.*'y   ''«"*•     There   they' stripped 

Brt^uf  knewthat  his  hour  had  come.  hS 
the  savages  made  the  special  object  of  thdJ 

S ^^idT"^-  „'^*''  ^'"^^'^  ^t  t^ 
stake  amid  his  yelhng  tormentors,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  world  an  example  of  fort^ 
tude  subhme  unsurpassed,  and  unsurpasible 

iT^v.  Sn'°f  .r  "^  "°'  -oveiJerdM 
he  give  sign  of  the  agony  he  was  suffering. 
To  the  revihng  and  abuse  of  the  fiendshe 
«phed  with  words  warning  them  of  JSfudg! 

S.h,-,  »,"?*••  ^^'y  P°"'«=<»  boiling  iatfr 
on  his  head  in  derision  of  baptism -thev 
hung  red-hot  axes  about  his  naked  srulder? 
*^'y  ™f\^  belt  of  pitch  and  res°n  S 
placed  ,t  about  his  body  and  set  it  on  foe 
By  every  conceivable  means  the  red  devS 
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a  chief  cut  out^'^Z^^'ZV'^  ^'^'' 
v«,t^Ood,uUtedtrLSe^^^-J!^S;- 

endured  the  tort^eB^tthf  «''"'*'  '^ 

Th^i:tj£fi,;-teVs^^ 
to  cr„-sr^':^,f;t'^?^<'  -ra  -w 

if.  in  Your  W  Y«,f ^  "^  ^'°'"  martyrdom 
great  a  privS'  hJ^IT  T '^''^  »'  »» 
avoid  an?  opn?rtun.S  fl  r'*^'  ^  ^^^  "«ver 
dying  fo?  5^u    b^*y  .tf**  P'-^^nts  itself  of 

'^th'delShtTpr^^dldThat'bv  f  r^**"™ 
add  to  Your  glory  From  V??^ !?  *'°"^'  '  "« 
Jesus  Christ,  I  cheSuH^  •  f/^'  "^  ^"'^ 
my  life,  with  the  h^w  tL^*^**  ""*°  Y°" 
me  the  grace  to  die  f^  v  Y''"  '^^  «rant 
deigned  to  die  for  mf  Grl  T'  ^'^^  ^*^« 
so  to  live,  that  You  *'ay  S^!!  *"*'  °  ^"'*' 
die  a  martyr's  death  Thnf  r*  ^°'^^y  *o 
Vour  chaSe^  and  call  uoon  Yo""^  ^°''^'  '  *^« 

jesu.jesu,'  Hornryti;rvoTv:;3isi' 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DISPERSIOK  OF  THE  HURONS 

Meanwhile  at  Ste  Mai-i*.  Pa». 

companions  learnSZf^  Ragueneau  and  his 

the   fate   !i  S^  co^J""""  *»«i«ves  of 

hourly  expecting  ?ob""S,ii  ^The"^**'*' 
were   attended    by   about    <^;    The  priests 

Frenchmen.  Allday^diSf^  ""*«* 
fathers  prayed  and  "^tTod^n'^Ld  ^^^ 
morning  three  hundred  Hu^^n^^^io  J"  *^* 
to  their  relief,  brinmne  th..  »,!?  warriors  came 
the  Hurons  were  S^l,s,!  ''*^.*=T*  "*'"  *hat 

battle  to  theTvarr' tK  H^r/  ^'* 
just  in  time  to  fall  in  »,vi,  nurons  were 

already  on  tL  way  To  St^M  ^"^  '"^"°«' 
counter  in  the  wo^d^  fl  ^*^Mane.  An  en- 
of  the  Hurons  Zeiw°"°^^^  At  first  some 
way  others  of  tWK?"  ''"^'='  «>"*  straight- 

the  shattere^pSiS^3'^^Vs?^*"'?■  '"^'"'' 
Hurons  followed  and  a     .,     ^*   ^°""-    The 
rout  and  reS^H  •     '^"''"y  P"*  the  enemy  to 
ana  remained  m  possession  of  the  place. 

n 
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«.''r,'^"r°'''1  *"  '"*^**'»  ^'attJe  of  almost  tin- 
fiSf  h^  *!;r*^*  Never  did  Huron  warriors 
fight  better  than  in  this  conflict  at  the  death- 

t°Z     J^"  ,"**'""•    '^"™*  the  Hurons 
within  the  palisades  came  the  Iroquois  in 
torce  from  St  Ignace.    All  day  long?  in  anj 
about  the  walls  of  St  Louis,  the'^batt?;  J^Sl 
and  when  mght  feU  only  twenty  wounded  and 
helpless  Hurons  remained   to   continue  the 
resistance.    In   the  gathering  darkness  the 
Iroquois  rushed  in  and  with  tomahawk  arid 
faufe  dispatched  the  remnant  of  the  band 
fi„r*"*  **"*  Iroquois  had  no  mind  for  further 
fighting,  aijd  did  not  attack  Ste  Marie.    Thev 
mustered    their    Huron    captives-old   men 
women,  and  children— tied  them  to  stakes  in 
the  cabins  of  St  Ignace,  and  set  fire  to  the 
village.     And,    after    being   entertained    to 
their  satisfaction  by  the  cries  of  agony  which 
arose  from  their  victims  in  the  blazing  cabins, 
tftey  made  their  way  southward  through  the 
forests  of  Huronia  and  disappeared. 

Panic  reigned  throughout  Huronia.  After 
burmng  fifteen  villages,  lest  they  should  serve 
as  a  shelter  for  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons 
scattered  far  and  wide.  Some  fled  to  Ste 
Mane,  some  toiled  through  the  snows  of 
spring  to  the  villages  of  the  Petuns,  some  fled 
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sheep:    mission^nw^    A?'?'''''' ?^*»><>"t 

^enty  years  was  destroyed  SafhrJT 
Ragueneau  looked  about  him  t^T  *"*' 
tion,  a  spot  that  mi^ut  *  ""^  «»*»»- 

his   band   of  devSS^    '^"^*  "  *  «=*"*'•  '<>' 
toned  amVjthr^n'derrS'raS^,  ^'^r 
SeV*^:  ^?''''  °^  ^''^  north^emi:r"t    "'^ 

Ste  Marie  began  earhr  .7  if        *^a<?uating 

X5th  of  the  rih'^e'i^S  we«°"t*'' 
fire.     The  valuAhf«c  «*  ti.       .  "5    *'*'^*  **'  on 

in  a  large^^at^fndTn  X""rd  S  ^^^^'^ 
^^s.  the  fathers  aS  theirt^"' ''**^ 
aboard  for  the  ion™-,;  I    1  he'pers  went 

twenty  nSles  awi      ^'^  *°  '^'"  "''^  '^^'"e 
The  new  Ste  Marie  which  the  Jesuit,  built 
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St  r«a«  !r    ~"*''">e'.  who  were  stationed  at 

"d  ISS,!"  '*"*  -""^  ""'•'.  BrtS,S! 
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left  alone  at  St  jJf  ^'  *?**  ®*™i«f  wa. 
the  warrior.  wiHutr ''t^ '***«■' ''«'• 
elusive  foes,  a  bind  of  «8  '*"*='>'"«  '<>'  their 
•wept  upon  the  t^^K^'^f '"**  Mohawk. 

habitants.     Ga?n^rft?l    *>.''".*"''"  *^«  '"- 
the  thick  of  the  LuiL!^      ?!f  ''•^'     '« 
and  absolving  the  dy!nf  j!  »''^''*.  *'*P*^'"« 
with  three  Uet  w^^'aSH"  "T  ««  down 
torn  from  his  body    Tt.  f"*".  ''"  ««»ock 
moan,  of  a  wounded  ^ff      ^^  '"  *«ony  the 
attention,    though  ^^^^^^iTth"?  '^^  **«''  ''^ 
though  hi.  brain  reeKitTthe"^'?  "°°'*' 
approaching  death  tl^7l     *™  .weakness  of 
wounded  rfd  brother  t^««^.Wmself  to  hi. 
and  then  fell  to  the  'S  ?""  f  ?olutio„, 
recovering  from  hi!  S-„?   u"  *  '**"*•     ©" 
dying  convert  ne^bTaSi  t"  '^'^  *"»*•' 
his  side,  but  an  Iroauor,       u  !.*'°''*  *»  «ach 
ended  hi.  life";^thTSa;t"^°"  "^  -«« 
^  In  a  sense  Chabanel  was  l.«  7  -* 
Garnier.     On  the  Sy  foUoSS.  ."J""***  ^''^^ 
of  St  Jean  he  was  hJZ-^  **•'  mawacre 
beaten  trail  tow"  dsst^j^  " -""^  ^''^  ''«"■ 
sound  of  IroquoTwarX  rtU'^Hn  '''' 
alanned   his  guides,   a^J^l  "d^^^tStiS 
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Sr«^1!;    ^  **"*  *•***  "«»««.  for  he  slew 
w«Mga  nver.    This  murderer,  an  aiMMtata 

and**S*  T"*i!"  *{**'  *''*  ^**th  of  G*n>ier 
and   Chabanel   the   Jesuits   maintains!    *^ 

LboSS^ii  «"•  P*«>«' Adrien  G^on 
T-«l  !7^  '^  January  1650,  and  Father 
Le^^d  Garrtau  until  the  following  ^riaj' 
Garreau  was   then   recaUed,   leaving  not  a 

trs^run?;"*^"^^  ^  *»>• «-» - 

?nthefoiSi-  **°^*'''«»«dSenec«,^:j 
in  the  forests  near  by,  ready  to  pounce  on  anv 
who  ventured  to  the  n^inlLd.    VwSi  S 

^^'1^'^  *^^r^  *'^''  '*  ^^  necessary  for 
on  guard.  And  now  another  enemy  than  the 
Iroquo«  stalked  among  the  fugitfv^  The 
fathers  had  abundant  food  for  tSSSes  Ld 
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winter.    The  fanushing  hordes  tubu>t.H  «- 

Some  fishing  and  hunting  parties  Wt  «!• 
iljnd  m  ««rch  of  food.  bJt  f^«tu^^.*^* 
It  soon  appeared  that  for  the  Huromi  t« 
«™«i  on  the  islanc-  meant  exlrnctSr"  wo 
^^^  <=hie£»  waited  on  Father  RajT 
neau  and  begged  him  to  move  the  rwnSnt 

k^o^.r*^  °'  *•  '"'*«»»  they  IgJJ 

te?v^sfhut^^££ 

other  course.  They  mkde  ready  f^tSe 
nugrat^n ;  and  on  the  10th  of  jLe  (1650? 
the  thirteen  priests  and  four  lay  brother  of 
the  mission,  with  their  donn&,  wfed  men  ^„d 
SLted  H  ^  ^  ^«"'=^'  -d  loTihr'^ 
?oT?J!  F^^'T'i.*"**'*^  ^"^  and  headed 
Si  Off  "fu  ^^^-  On  their  way  down 
the  Ottawa  they  met  Father  Bressani    wS 

for^'sS  *"  ^"/'^  '"  *»>«  previoT^u't,^ 
inr  Si  '  i"i  ''^^  ""'^  i^'n'd  *•  "treat- 
ing  party.     And  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  a 
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The  ww-Iuft  of  the  Five  Nationi  remained 
jtiU  unjatiated     They  continued  ^^^ 

of  them  to  Maddnaw  Iriand.    StiU  in  dread 

WMtern  end  of  Lake  Superior;  but  here  they 
cjme  nto  conflict  with  the  Sioux,  and  had  to 
migrate  once  more.    A  band  of  ihem  finally 

In  h^  Wyandots,  we  find  them  f^n« 
iLn^™^/*  *  't**'  Period.  The  Ir^o^ 
NeutrSTttl?'^"''  'r  '»"*"•'•  '^th  the 
Xtt^i-Mn^^-^^^^^ 

"•"•nty-one  were  killed  or  takm  «.<.>-_      i^  VT^^  ^^ 
•bMdooed«idAdto1»aSiti?S»w^'    P"  «^«»  wm 

w«.bumfMtfclm!i^jfc    ^^    HereatOMLofette.dumd 
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thoTM  of  Maine  to  the  Mississippi  and  as  far 
!?-.*•.*.''•  C*r»"n«  were  under  tribute  to 
tJ:J,  Nations.  Only  the  Algonquin  tribes 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  the  tribes  of 
the  far  north  had  not  suffered  from  these 
Dloodtlursty  conquerors. 

The   Huron  mission   was   ended.    For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Jesuits  had  struggled 
to  build  up  a  spiritual  empire  among  the 
heathen  of  North  America,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ances, they  had  struggled  in  vain.     In  all 
twenty-five  fathers  had  toiled  in  Huronia.    Of 
these,  as  we  have  seen,  four  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Iroquois  and  one  by  an  apostate  Huron. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  story  of  martyrdom. 
Six  years  after  the  dispersion  Leonard  Garreau 
was  to  die  by  an  Iroquois  buUet  while  journey- 
tog  up  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  on  his 
way  to  the  Algonquin  missions  of  the  west. 
Another  of  the  fathers,  Ren«  MAnard,  while 
following  a  party  of  Algonquins  to  the  wUd^ 
of  Wisconsin,  lost  his  way  in  the  forest  and 
penshed  from  exposure  or  starvation :    and 
^e  de  Nou«,  Bribeuf 's  earUest  comrade  in 
Huroma,  in  an  effort  to  bring  assistance  to  a 
party  of  French  soldiers  storm-bound  on  Lake 
St  Peter,   was  frozen  to  death.    But  mis- 
fortune did  not  cool  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
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J2S  wL.X  Joi*  tr  *^  ^'  '-«• 

by  lak.  MS^rtr«S?'i*V*^  «»•  <=«»» 
Already  they  hiS  I^„h  ^L"  ""'^n  ^V- 
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ning  of  miMionary  work  *«,«!,  J  «r»    ^'*°' 
A»  we  have  swTch^ni!? Ti*"*  ''"^uov . 

•tant  wS  o?^.^.-   'T*™*"  'tood  in  con- 

i^&'nSTev::^ 'r,rr  "r  f"*^ 

the  highways  of  h-avZ  "*?'*"*"*  *°d  *long 
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It   came   at   last,   fraught  with  tragedy. 
From  1636  to  1642  Father  Isaac  Jogues  had 
been  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Huronia. 
He  was  a  man  of  saintly  character,  delicate 
refined,  scholarly;    yet  he  had  borne  hard' 
ships  among  the  Petuns  enough  to  break  the 
spint  of  any  man.     He  had  toiled,  too,  among 
the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  at  one  time  had 
preached  to  a  gathering  of  two  thousand  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.     In  1642  he  was  chosen  to 
bnng  much-needed  supplies  to  Huronia—a 
dangerous  task,  as  in  that  year  large  bodies 
of  Iroquois  were  on  the  war-path.    And  in 
August  he  was  ascending  Lake  St  Peter  with 
thirty-six  Hurons  and  three  Frenchmen  in 
twelve  canoes.     His  French  companions  were 
a  labourer  and  two  donn&— Ren6  Goupil,  who 
havmg  had  some  hospital  experience,  was  go- 
ing to  Ste  Marie  as  a  surgeon,  and  GuiUaume 
Couture,   a  man   of  devotion,   energy,   and 
courage.    The  canoes  bearing  the  party  were 
threadmg  the  clustered  islands  at  the  western 
end  of  Lake  St  Peter,  and  had  reached  a  spot 
where  the  thickly  wooded  shores  were  ahnost 
hidden  from  view  by  tall  reeds  that  swayed  in 
the  summer  wind,  when  suddenly  out  of  the 
reeds  darted  a  number  of  Iroquois  warriors  in 
canoes.    The  surprise  was  complete;    three 


ISAAC  JOGUES 
frum  an  enfraving  by  S.  II.,lly..-r 
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of  the  Hurons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
Jogues,  Goupil,  and  Couture,  and  twenty-two 
Hurons  were  taken  prisoner.    The  raiders  then 
plundered  the  canoes  and  set  out  southward, 
up  the  Richelieu,  with  their  prisoners.    At 
every  stopping-place  on  the  way  Jogues  and 
the  donn^  were  brutally  tortured;   finally, 
in  the  Mohawk  country  they  were  dragged 
through  the  three  chief  ^owns  of  the  nation, 
held  up  -.  ridicule,  beaten  with  clubs,  their 
fingers  broken  or  lopped  off,  and  their  bodies 
burned    with    red-hot    coals.    Couture    had 
slain  a  Mohawk  warrior  during  the  attack  on 
Lake  St  Peter;  but  his  courageous  bearing 
so  impressed  the  savages  that  one  of  them 
adopted  him  in  place  of  a  dead  relative,  and 
he  thus  escaped  death.    Goupil,  after  several 
months  among  the  Mohawks,  was  brutally 
murdered.     But  Jogues's  life  was  provident!- 
ally  preserved,  and  during  nearly  a  year,  a 
year  of  intense  suffering,  he  went  among  his 
persecutors  glorying  in  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  under  these  hard  con- 
ditions. 

At  length  a  fishing  and  trading  party  of 
Mohawks  took  him  to  the  Dutch  settlement 
at  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  Already  the  Dutch 
authorities  had  tried  in  vain  to  gain  his 
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release.     They  now  took  advantaee  of  hu 
wrath  of  his  tyrant  mastera,  and  aidS^hlm 

the\J™i     T  *'?""«''*  °^  remaining  to  enjoy 
France;   back  to  the  hardships  and SeS 

J./a  «n.  of  the  missionaries  Th^^  o' 
bov  t^'';  ''^^'  ''*''  ^^  Hurons  aSTrVen^J 
wvers.     It  was  thought  that  the  Iroquois 
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would  not  yet  have  reached  the  St  i^wrence 

«n  error,  as  the  sequel  proved.  A  party  of 
^nty-seven  warriors  in  ambush  JSed 
Br<«jani  and  his  fellow-travellers,  sle^Tve?^ 
of  the  Hurons,   and  carried  the  rest  ^th 

to^'^^  *''  ''""'^'^  •'^'y  *°  the  MohTwi 
«T'*  ®'*^  *'^*y  P"t  to  torture  even 
more  severe  than  that  which  Jogues  had 
endiu-ed ;  not  sparing  the  young  Sd  who 
^fully  faced  his  tormentors  till  death  fr^d 
.am      yressam  escaped  death  only  because 

were  iT":  ^'^''^^''^  ^^  '  ''"*  «o  ma^teS 
J^t  ft  f^f  V°  ''""^^  *"**  ''"ken  was  his 
-^^'  **^'^*  *'.**'"'**  ''•'^  '''^^^  of  Jittle  value 
and  sent  him  wjth  her  son  to  Fort  Orange  to 
be  sold  The  Dutch  acted  generously ;  ^pjj 
on      '^i'^'°'"  '■  ^"*^  «*^«  Bressani  pasL« 

RocheUe  on  November  15,  1644.  But.  like 
Jogues,  his  one  thought  was  to  return  to  New 
France ;  and  in  the  following  year  we  find 
him  in  Huronia,  his  mutilated  hands,  t«n  and 
broken  by  the  enemies  of  the  Hurons.  mute 
but  efificacious  witnesses  of  his  courage 

For  a  time  the  hopes  of  the  Jesuits' for  a 
mission  among  the  Iroquois  were  damped  bj 
the  experiences  of  Jogues  and  Bressani     But 
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in  1645  an  incident  took  place  that  opened  the 
way  for  an  attempt  to  carry  the  cSpel  to 
th,8  savage  people.    A  band  of  Algonquin^ 

£  f«!r^"^  The  captives  fully  expected  to 
be  tortured  and  burned ;  but  the  J^uits  at 
Quebec  and  the  governor,  Montmainy/weJe 
desirous  of  winning  the  goodvXof7ie 
trfreT'thJ^'^^  persuaded  the  AlgonqJL 
fc?„iu  I  Pnsoners,  then  treated  them 
kindly  and  sent  one  of  them  home  on  the 
understandmg  that  he  would  try  to  make 

fn^'^^i,  '^T"  ^i^  P*°P'*  ^d  the  French 
and  their  allies.  On  the  advice  of  Guillaume 
Couture,  who  was  stiU  among  the  mZ^ 

the  M^hT"?  ''*n™**  ^'^  *"«*«*  by  the.^ 
I«ter^  if  T*  .^bassadors    to    Three 

r«^!f  '"f  ""^  ^'^^  ^^"^  governor.     The 

I^tinT^K*  temporary  peace  ;  the  Mohawks 
agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet ;  and  early  in  the 

lo  ^r^?  T""^  ^'^^^^  Montmagny  decided 
™,fc.  1*°  *''*'"  *  "P*"*'  messenger  who  might 
make  the  peace  permanent  and  set  up  am^ng 
them  a  mission.  * 

,fti^*u-'T''r'  '''''''"«  returned  to  Canada 
after    his    brief   rest    in    France,    was    now 

llTTu  ^iV'''  ^^^''''  ««  knowledge  o1^ 
the  Mohawk  language  and  character  made 
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?^J^''*.i"°'*  '^"'"«  P*"on  to  send  as  envoy 
to  the  Moh?--:,  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
diplomat  and  missionary.    At  first,   as  his 
sufferings  rose  before  his  mind,  he  shrank 
from  the  task,  but  only  for  a  moment.     He 
would  go  fearlessly  to  these  people,  though 
they  lived  m  his  memory  only  by  the  tortures 
they  had  inflicted  on  him.     He  set  out :  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Mohawk  towns  he  found  the 
savages  friendly.     Everywhere  the  Mohawks 
bade    him   welcome.     They    listened    atten- 
tively  to  the  message  from  the  governor,  and 
accepted  the  wampum  belts  and  gifts  which 
he  bore.    Apparently  the  Mohawks  were  eager 
for  the  amity  of  the  French.    To  both  Jogues 
and  Couture  it  seemed  that  at  last  the  time 
was  ripe  for  an  Iroquois  missicn— the  Mission 
0/  the  Martyrs.     Before  saying  farewell  to  the 
Mohawks  Jogues  left  with  his  hosts,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  return,  a  locked  box : 
and  by  the  end  of  June  he  was  back  in  Quebec 
to  report  the  success  of  his  journey.     He  then 
prepared  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the  Mohawks. 
He  left  Quebec  towards  the  end  of  August 
with  a  lay  brother  named  Lalande  and  some 
Hurons.     He  had  forebodings  of  death,  for 
on  the  eve  of  the  journey  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
m  France :    Ibo  et  non  redibo,  I  shall  go  and 
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were  in  arm,,  and  were  once  mo«teaSS 
vengeance  aeainst  the  Fr..,,.k  '""J^*  °™«ning 
At  this  JogJ^rHu^*  ; '!"      *".*•  *^^"  aWes. 

no  doubt  to  win  favour  with  their  master 
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to  r^^C^^ti,  ""*  -well might  he  h.ve  tried 
nL^^  V  ?  ^.P***  *»*  ''"l^"-  They  de- 
mandedhi.  death,  and  the  inevitable  blow 
won  feU  On  the  18th  of  October,  a.  hT 
•at  wounded  and  bruised  and  .tarving  in  « 
vngwam,  a  chief  approached  and^lde  hirj 
come  to  a  feast.  He  knew  what  the  invito^ 
tion  meant  j  it  was  a  feast  of  death;  bvJ  ?e 
caJmly  rose,  his  spirit  steeled  for  the  worrt 

to  foUow ;  and,  as  he  bent  his  head  to  ente/ 

iiSTt'omltf'*!'^^'^'  '''"^  «='«"  ^^^ 
S«nH.  JS'"*^*"!'-.  On  the  following  day 
Lalande  shared  a  similar  fate.  Their  heads 
were  chopped  off  and  placed  on  the  pXdSoJ 
the  town  and  their  bodies  thro^  intolhe 
Mohawk  nver.  The  Mission  of  the  Afartlrs 
WM  at  an  end  for  the  time  being.  ^ 

woAw^.  ''*'"!,  *°  P^  •'*^°^«  missionary 
JS:  Zf^J^""^  *™*'"«  ^^^  Iroquois-ten 

seen,  the  Hurons,  Petuns,  and  Neutrals  were 

SSn^f  ''*""*^'  *"«*  *»>*  French  Jid 
Indian  settlements  along  the  St   Lawrence 

were  continuaiiy  in  danger.    There^  no 

Se'Tn??  ?*  '"'^'''^  PosCanragrT 
culture  and  trade  were  at  a  standstill.    The 
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Tnrlrl^nlf^*'    "'  ,*''^    •«ttl«n«nt    wd 
•preadlng  ten-or  even  in  the  strongly  guarded 

n'^*' J"'!   *•"*•'   Three   wJeST-nd 

darkest.  The  western  Iroquoi»-.the  Oneidas. 
Onondjjg^,  and  Senecas-were  at  war  S 

to  them  good  policy  to  make  peace  with 
S"  VM^i  *?**  '^*y  dispatched  £,  embSy 
Sohlwl  "r**  ,*"  ?P*"  negotiations.  ifS 

Wnsmen  might  gain  some  advantage  over 
them,  sent  messengers  to  New  France.  A 
^and  councU  was  held  at  Quebec.    But  even 

r^w^^  ^''.  *^*  '"*»"»»  ''*«  ^t«>t 
on  war.    They  desired  nothing  short  of  the 

SJir!!^"?^**""  •*'  *>>«  Huron  nation,  and 
under  the  wing  of  the  French  on  the  island 

nof/i^TH  ,^°*\Onondagas  and  Mohawks 
plotted  to  destroy  this  community.    The  pro- 

to°^-^^  "?  """'y  *  "^  *°  °P«n  a  way 
to  l^^u^  "."'.°"'  '"  °'^^'  *°  1^"  them  or 
on  «c^«.  them  mto  the  Five  Nations,  which, 

Tiie  Mohawks  requested  that  the  Hurons  be 
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ttmovd  to  the  Mohawk  villagM;  the  Onon- 

<Ugo  itlputated  for  a  French  colony  in  their 

country,  in  the  hope  that  the  Huron*  would 

be  atteacted  to  luch  a  settlement,  and  that 

tten  both  French  and  Huroni  would  be  in 

their  power.    The  governor  of  New  France, 

now  Jean  de  Lauzon,  a  weak  old  man  who 

thought  more  of  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade 

Md  of  land-grants  for  himself  and  his  family 

than  of  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  knew  not 

now  to  act.    A  negative  answer  he  dared  not 

give ;  and  he  equally  feared  the  effect  of 

a  defimte  promise.    On  the  one  hand  was  the 

certamty  that  war  would  break  out  again  in 

!?  i*!,?"?  •  °°  *•>'  ****'*'  **>*  «q"*i  certainty 
that  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Hurons 
ta  Huroma  would  almost  inevitably  overtake 
ttie  poor  remnant  of  Christian  Hrrons  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  protect. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  were  anxious  to 
labour  among  the  Iroquois,  and  at  their  re- 
quest  the  governor  adopted  a  temporizing 
poUcy.  Before  giving  a  final  reply  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
Five  Nations  to  spy  out  the  land  and  confirm 
the  peace.  This  dangerous  task  was  assigned 
to  the  veteran  missionary  Father  Simon  Le 
Moyne.    In  the  spring  of  1654   Le  Moyne 
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2jijt«l  the  OnondajM.    Hit  diplomacy  and 

m  JS  ^  *!!l!^V***  **'**'  '••'«»»  on  th«  Mttle. 
mw^.    Nevertheleu  in  1655  the  Mohawka 

friendrtip  Le  Moyne  once  more  took  up 
the  ta«k  of  diplomat  and  journeyed  to  the 
Mohawk  country  in  the  hope  of  makinJa 
binding  treaty  with  the  fiercest  and  mSt  in- 
veterate  foe.  of  New  Fr«,ce.  In  th"^ 
year  a  large  deputation  of  Onondaga*  arrived 
«t  Quebec.  They  wiriied  the  Freifch  to  tiS 
immediate  action  and  eetabllri,  a  mi«ion  and 

^l^J"  ^^^.  "^^^'  0"*^«  "0"  thSr 
•Incerity  aeemed  doubtful;  and  Fathers 
Chaumonot  and  Dablon  were  dispatched  to 
Onondaga  to  ascertain  the  temper  and  dit- 
podtion  of  the  Indian,  there.  After  nJ^cSj 
the  winter  of  1655.56  in  the  countr^herj 
they  had  conferences  in  the  great  council- 

J*  T *°..  ^f  *''•  ''***°'»  ^^^  representatives 
of  aU  the  tnbes,  the  two  fathers  believed  that 
the  tmie  was  ripe  for  a  mission.  A  colony, 
too,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  -dvisable  ' 
it  would  serve  at  once  as  a  centre  of  civiliza' 
tion  for  the  Iroquois  and  a  barrier  against  the 
Dutch  and  English  of  New  York,  whSerto 
baa  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  Iroquois. 
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In  the  q>ring  of  1656  Dablon  retuHMd  to 

^J  «>•  OnondagM,  while  Ch«umonot  re- 
flj^^  both  «•  mlMlonery  and   m  poUticel 

teU  on  the  Jesuit^WM  at  once  fitted  out.  The 
town  major  of  Quebec,  Zachary  du  Puye,  took 
miUtary  conunand  of  the  party,  which  con- 
•uted  of  ten  soldiers,  thirty  or  forty  white 

SL*'^"'T^'*'!?f  J**"**  «*ther*-M*nard,  Le 
Mercier,    Dablon,    and    Frtmin  —  two    lay 

and  Onondagas.  On  the  17th  of  May  the 
colonists  left  Quebec  in  two  large  boSimd 

2S'''*  '^T-  ^^*y  •»*«*"  *^^  Journey 
with  forebodings  as  to  thsir  fate,  for  the 
Mohawks  were  once  more  haunJng  the  St 
Lawrence.  Scarcely  had  Du  Puys  and  his 
men  passed  out  of  sight  of  Quebec  when  they 
were  attacked.  The  Mohawks,  however,  pre- 
tended  that  they  had  supposed  the  party  to 
be  Hurons,  expressed  regret  for  the  attack, 
and  allowed  the  expedition  to  proceed.  At 
Montreal  the  boats  were  discarded  in  favour 
of  canoes  for  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
upper  St   Lawrence.    Save  for   Le  Moyne, 
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Chaumonot  and  Dablon,  these  colonists  were 

hiL^  M^'*r  *."  ^""'^  ^'^^  St  Lawrence 
between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario;  the 
first  to  toil  up  against  the  current  of  those 

ITl-A       *r  V^  *°  P°^^*  P^t  *he  turbulent 
rapids  ;  the  first  to  view  the  varied  beauty  of 
the  lordly  river,  its  broad  stretches  of  sparkline 
blue  waters,  its  fairyland  mazes  of  islands, 
aad  Its  great  forests  rising  everywhere  from 
the  shore  to  the   horizon.     At  length  they 
reached  Lake  Ontario  and  skirted  its  southern 
shore  until  they  entered  the  Oswego  river 
Ascending  this  river  they  were  met  by  Chau^ 
TTn^t    ^"Onondaga    delegation.     On 
J-ake  Onondaga  the  canoes  formed  four  abreast 

streamed  a  white  silk  flag  with  the  name 
Jesus  woven  on  it  in  letters  of  gold.     Then 
with  measured  stroke  of  paddle  and  song  of 

^'i^^u'J?''  ^°*'"^  ^'^^P*  ashore  to  the  site 
which  Chaumonot  had  chosen  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  colony.  Here,  from  the  crest 
ot  a  low  hiU,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
Of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  inland  lakes, 
they  cleared  the  trees  and  erected  a  com' 
modious  and  substantial  house,  with  smaller 
^'-  T^  '  **'  *"  •"Closed  in  the  usual 
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The  Jesuits  announced  that  they  had  come 
not  as  traders  but  as  '  messengers  of  God,' 
seeking  no  profit ;  .^ra  ihsy  began  work  under 
most  favourable  c  nditiorr..  Dwing  to  Chau- 
monot's  exertioni  the  On  ndagas  seemed 
genuinely  friendly.  Th?  fathers,  too,  found 
m  every  village  many  adopted  Hurons,  from 
their  old  missions  in  Huronia,  who  still  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  Indeed,  one  whole  village 
was  composed  largely  of  Hurons  and  Petuns. 
The  mission  was  not  coniined  to  the  Onon- 
dagas;  the  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Oneidas 
were  included;  and  the  new  field  seemed 
rich  in  promise. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
fickle  Iroquois  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
Mohawks  continued  their  raids  on  the  Hurons 
at  Quebec  and  carried  off  captives  from  under 
the  very  walls  of  Fort  St  Louis.  Learning  of 
this,  the  Onondagas  sent  an  expedition  to 
Quebec  to  demand  that  some  Hurons  should 
be  given  to  them  also,  and  the  weak  adminis- 
trator of  the  colony,  Charles  de  Lauzon- 
Chamy,  being  too  cowardly  to  resist,  com- 
plied with  this  demand.  On  the  way  back 
to  Onondaga  the  Indians  slew  some  of  the 
captives.  On  arriving  at  home  they  tortured 
and  burned  others,  among  them  women  and 
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helpless  children.  The  colonists  at  Onondaga 
frequently  witnessed  such  scenes,  but  thf J 
were  powerless  to  interfere.     Presently  they 

they  had  been  invited  to  Onondaga  A 
statement  made  to  one  of  the  missionSe's  by 
adymg  convert  served  only  to  confirm  the 

STth  of  ftf'^'^Y  *:"'""*'  "^'''y'  that  the 
thf  Lf  ^^'f°J^"^^  had  been  decreed  from 
the  first,  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  to  meet 
the  fate  which  had  befallen  Jogues  and  S 
brothers  in  Huronia. 

sen^t' Wh/"*- °  •  '^^.  "^'^^^ary.  Orders  were 
sent  to  the  missionaries  in  the  outlying  points 
eL  of  M  \^l^^^^^rs,  and  towards  the 
end  of  March  the  colonists,  fifty-three  in  all 
were  behind  the  palisades  ;,f  their  houis  on 
Uke  Onondaga.  But  they  had  slight^LS 
of  escape,  for  they  had  not  canoes  enoi^Ho 
carry  more  than  half  the  party.  Mor^ver! 
they  were  closely  watched :  Onondaga  warriore 
had  pitched  their  wigwams  about  Z  paliid^ 

^iLl  u  °J  ****  8^***-  The  greatest  need 
of  the  French  however,  being  adequate  means 
of  transportation,  they  addressed  themselS 
to  this  problem.  In  the  principal  dwelC 
v^as  a  large  garret,  and  here  they  bSi  SS 
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strong  boats,  each  capable  of  bearing  fifteen 
™*";  ?"*  th*  difficulty  still  remSned  o" 
getting  these  boats  to  the  lake  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  savages. 

Among  the  colonists  was  a  young  man 
PierreEsprit  Radisson,  who  three  yearfbS^e 
had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Iroquois  and 
who  was  afterwards  to  figure  prominently  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  wilderness.    Ke 
was  unscrupulous  but  resourceful:    and  on 
this  occasion  his  talents  came  into  good  use. 
He  knew  the  Indians  well  and  he  knew  that 
they  could  not  resist  a  feast,  especially  a  feast 
Of  a  semi-rehgious  character.     He  persuaded 
a  young  man  of  the  mission  to  feign  illness 
and  to  invite  the  Onondagas  to  aid  in  his  cure 
by  attending  a  festin  d  manger  tout—a.  feast 
where  everything  must  be  eaten.    To  sanction 
this  no  doubt  went  much  against  the  grain 

lUtUf^'^tl  "^^^  ^^'^  '^^  upbraiding  the 
Indians  for  their  superstition  and  gluttony: 
but  m  this  case  the  end  seemed  assuredly  to 
justify  the  means.    The  Onondagas  attended 

w.^n^  •  I"  ''^^ '""  P°**  ^'""K  o^«r  fi«s 
outside  the  gate  of  the  palisades  the  French 
boiled  an  immense  quantity  of  venison,  game, 
fish,  and  corn.  They  had  brought  with  them 
to  the  colony  a  number  of  hogs,  and  these 
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they  slew  to  add  to  the  feast.    The  Indiaiw 
squatted  about  the  kettles,  from  which  the 
soldiers,  employees,  and  fathers  ladled  the 
food  ;  as  fast  as  a  warrior's  dish  was  emptied 
It  was  refilled ;   and  when  a  reveller  signified 
that  he  had  eaten  enough,  the  pretended  in- 
valid cried  out :   '  Would  you  have  me  die  ?  ' 
and  once  more  the  gorged  Onondaga  feU  to. 
To  add  to  the  entertainment,  some  of  the 
Frenchmen,  who  had  brought  violins  to  the 
wilderness,  fiddled  with  might  and  main.    At 
length  the  gluttony  began  to  take  the  desired 
effect;    one   after   another   the   Onondagas 
dropped  to  sleep  to  the  soothing  music  of  the 
viohns.    Thein,  when  brute  slumber  had  sealed 
the  eyes  of  all,  the  colonists  roused  themselves 
for  flight.     Some  one,  probably  Radisson,  sug- 
gested that  they  were  fifty-three  wide-awake 
Frenchmen  to  one  hundred  sleeping  savages, 
and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  brain  their 
enemies  as  they  slept ;  but  the  Jesuits  would 
not  sanction  such  a  course.    The  Frenchmen 
threw  open  the  gate,  and  carried  the  boats 
from  the  garret  to  the  lakeside.     They  put  up 
effigies  of  soldiers  at  conspicuous  points  within 
the  enclosure,  barred  and  locked  the  gate,  and 
launched  the  vessels.    They  had  swept  across 
the  lake  and  were  well  down  the  Oswego  before 
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day  had  dawned  and  the  Indians  had  awakened 
from  their  heavy  slumber. 

When  the  Onondagas  recovered  conscious- 
ness they  were  surprised  at  the  deathlike  still- 
ness.    They  peered  through  the  palisades; 
and,  seeing  the  effigies  of  the  soldiers,  believed 
that  their  intended  victims  were  within.     But 
no  sounds  except  the  clucking  and  crpwing  of 
some  fowls  fell  on  their  ears.    They  became 
suspicious  and  hammered  at  the  gate ;   and, 
when  there  was  no  answer,  broke  it  down  in 
fury,  only  to  find  the  place  deserted.    An 
examination  of  the  shore  showed  that  heavy 
boats  had  been  launched  a  few  hours  before. 
BeUeving  that  the  powerful  God  of  the  white 
man  was  in  league  with  the  colonists,  and  had 
supplied  them  with  these  boats,  the  savages 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  fugitives,  who, 
after  sustaining  the  loss  of  three  men  in  the 
rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence,  reached  Quebec 
on  the  23rd  of  April. 

For  another  decade  no  further  effort  was  to 
bemade  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Iroquois. 
During  this  period,  however,  a  radical  and 
much-needed  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  France.  Hitherto  chartered 
companies  had  been  in  control,  and  their  aim 
had  been  trade,  not  colonization.     Until  1663 
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the  colony  under  royal  govemmeit,  a^ZS 
Z  :o2y"*"  '"^  ^•^^  naotherland  to  gov^S 

*  J*r"  "°*  '°"«^  *'*'°^«  the  Iroquois  beean  to 
feel  the  resistance  of  new  forces  in  thVSll!! 
ments  along  the  St  Lawrence?  ^d  inlSr 
when  a  strong  regiment  of  veterans  th« 
SSfT"^,?'*"'''  under  the  Marqu  s  ^a^' 
landed  m  New  France,  the  IroqLs  who  hTd 

Jr*„  •'^.*'"«   ^^"^   settlements^  s°unk   away 
~u^S^-'  iL?tr"°J'r*''*^  the  Mohawk 

their  ancient  haughSr  i^J     ^^t  t-  • 

no  mood  for  thi? ^e'^ktenc^e J'^deTh  " 
^ir7K  ""^l  ^^  ^^"^  ''•'^dness  to  bo«t  of 
Sd  tSr'^T^''^*  Frenchman,  anrdis- 
n;ussed  the  ambassadors  with  angW  wordr 
The  Indians,  discomfited.  retunTed  to  theJ 
s^ongholds  At  their  heels  VSTowed  Tra  ' 
and   CourceUe  with  thirteen  hundr^   meZ 
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rflSli*^'?'*.,^*  "'^  ""y  *•  Mohawks 
bT!!^  ^^"  '"^'^^  *"<*  ««=ap«d  death. 
But  the  French  set  fire  to  the  villages  and 
desolated  the  Mohawk  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1667  the  Mohawks  came 
to  Quebec  humbly  begging  that  missionaries, 
blacksmiths,  and  surgeons  should  be  sent  to 
hve  among  them.  The  other  tribes  of  the  Five 
Nations  followed  their  example.  Once  more 
the  Jesuits  went  to  the  Iroquois  and  estab- 
lished  missions  among  the  Mohawks,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  and  Senecas.  For 
twenty  years  the  devoted  fathers  laboured  in 
this  hard  field.  During  the  administrations 
of  the  governors  Courcelle  and  Frontenac  the 
Iroquois  remained  peaceable,  but  they  became 

rAB  a?u**'"  ^^^  "™''^*'  «*  Frontenac  in 
IG83.  The  succeeding  governors.  La  Barre 
and  DenonviUe,  proved  weak  rulers,  and  the 
Mohawks  began  once  more  to  send  war-parties 
against  the  settlements.  At  length,  in  1687. 
open  war  broke  out.  The  missionaries,  how* 
ever,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Iroquois 
country,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
savages. 

Not  in  vain  did  the  Jesuits  labour  among 
the  Five  Nations.  They  made  numerous 
converts,  and  persuaded  many  of  them  to 
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move  to  Canada.  Communities  of  Christian 
Iroquois  and  Hurons  who  had  been  adopted 
Yl^^  ^*'*  Nations  settled  near  the  Bay 
of  Quint*,  at  La  Montagne  on  the  island  of 
MontreaJ.  and  at  Caughnawaga  by  the  rapids 
of  Lachine.  The  large  settlements  of  '  pray- 
ing Indians  '  still  living  at  Caughnawaga  and 
at  bt  Regis,  near  Cornwall,  are  descendants  of 
these  Indians. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  MISSICN  01   VILLB  UARIB 

While  the  Jesuits  carried  the  Cross  to  the 
Hurons,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  Iroquois, 
other  crusaders,  equally  noble  and  courage- 
ous, planted  it  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  foremost  city  of  the  Dominion.  The 
settlement  of  the  large  and  fertile  island  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St 
Lawrence  had  a  motive  all  its  own.  Quebec 
was  founded  primarily  for  trade  ;  and  so  with 
practically  all  other  settlements  which  have 
grown  into  great  centres  of  population.  But 
Montreal  was  originally  intended  solely  for  a 
mission  station.  Its  founders  had  no  thought 
of  trade  ;  indeed,  they  were  prohibited  from 
dealing  in  furs,  then  the  chief  marketable 
product  of  the  colony. 

We  have  seen  that  the  men  and  women  who 
founded  the  Sillery  mission,  and  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  and  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec, 
received  their  inspiration  from  the  Relations 
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of  the  JetuitB.  So  likewiM  did  the  founders 
of  the  settlement  on  the  island  of  Montreal. 
JirSme  le  Royer  de  la  Dauversiire  of  La 
Fltehe  in  Anjou,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  Abb6 
Jean  Jacques  Olier  of  Paris,  were  the  prime 
movers  in  the  undertaking.  Each  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  on  the  island  of  Hochelaga  a 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in 
Canada.  Meeting  by  accident  at  the  Ch&teau 
of  Meudon  near  Paris,  they  planned  their 
enterprise,  and  decided  to  f  und  a  colony  of 
devotees,  composed  of  an  order  of  priests,  an 
order  of  sisters  to  care  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
and  an  order  of  nuns  for  the  teaching  of  young 
Indians  and  the  children  of  settlers  at  the  mis- 
sion. These  two  enthusiasts  went  to  work  in  a 
quite  practical  way  to  realize  their  ambition. 
They  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Baron  de 
Fancamp  and  three  other  wealthy  gentlemen, 
and  soon  had  a  sum — about  $75,000 — ample 
for  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  While 
they  were  busy  at  this  work.  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  Mance,  a  courageous  and  devout 
woman,  was  moved  by  one  of  Father  Le 
Jeune's  Relations  to  devote  her  life  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded  and  suffering  in  the  wilds  of 
New  France;    and  the  projected  colony  on 


JEANNK  MA.NX'E 
I''rom  11  iwiUiiil  ill  llie  Clidluau  dc  Kaiiicza; ,  MuiUiciil 
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Jl!f  i!?*",**.«f  **°"*"*^  *'«•«*'  *n  opportunity 

BiUhon,  a  rich  and  very  charitable  wonan. 
had  agreed  to  aid  Olier  and  Dauver.i«reby 

Mance  offered  her  services  as  nur«  and 
iS^S'T:  •  ^  '~*^"  '^^  ""d«d,  a  man  of 
5!r^^  J*'T^  *"*^  P'*'*"  "^«  .•  a"d  in  Paul 
de  Chomedy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a  veteran 

?ounH*  "T  ?*  "°"*"^'  *''*  ^^^  »"«  W« 
found.     No  attempt  was  made  at  this  time 

Z^""^u^T"'^^"'  *'""  ''""W  be  at  first 
neither  white  nor  red  children  to  teach,  for 
there  were  no  Indians  living  on  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  the  colonists  would  not  at  first 
bring  their  families  to  this  wilderness  post. 
The  funds  collected  and  the  leader  found,  the 

^A  1^a'"^^°  «'*  permission  from  the 
Hundred  Associates  to  settle  on  the  island : 
and  here  was  a  difficulty.  The  Associated 
had  been  liberal  m  land-grants  to  their  own 
members ;  and  Jean  de  Lauzon,  the  president, 

i^on^T  !u'  ^"^^^  '"«•  concessions 
wnong  them  the  entire  island  of  Montreal. 
However,  he  was  persuaded,  probably  for  a 
consideration,  to  part  with  a  grant  that 
brought  him  no  return,  und  which  he  could 
visit  only  at  the  risk  of  his  scalp.     Olier  and 
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Dauversitee  and  their  associates  secured  the 
land,  and  Maisonneuve  was  appointed  gover* 
nor  of  the  new  colony. 

The  Jesuits  had  played  an  important  part 
in  this  undertaking.  It  was  their  Relations 
that  had  given  the  impulse,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  colony  had  the  able  assistance  of  Father 
Charles  Lalemant,  whom  we  have  already  met 
as  the  first  superior  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  New 
France.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  Jean  de 
Lauzon  to  consent  to  surrender  his  grant,  and 
it  was  to  him  that  Maisonneuve  first  came 
to  seek  advice  as  to  how  he  could  best  con- 
secrate his  sword  to  the  Church  in  Canada. 
And  it  was  Ifu-gely  on  Lalemant's  recommenda- 
tion that  Maisonneuve  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  of  the  colonists  and  gover- 
nor of  the  colony.  To  Lalemant,  too,  came 
Jeanne  Mance  when  she  first  heard  the  clear 
call  to  the  new  mission. 

The  promoters  of  the  '  Society  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montreal'  now  set  to  work  to  collect  re- 
cruits for  the  mission,  provide  supplies,  and 
prepare  vessels  to  transport  the  colonists  to 
New  France.  All  was  ready  about  the  middle 
of  June  1641,  and,  while  Dauversi&re,  OUer, 
and  Fancamp  remained  in  France  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  colony  there,  Maisonneuve 
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and  Jeanne  Mance,  with  three  other  women 
and  about  fifty  men,  set  sail  and  arrived  in 
Quebec  before  the  end  of  August.  Here  they 
did  not  find  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
they  expected.  Maisonneuve  had  come  with  a 
special  commission  as  governor  of  Montreal, 
and  was  coldly  received  by  Montmagny,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  and  who  moreover  be- 
lieved, no  doubt  rightly,  that  a  divided 
authority  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  strxiggling  New  France.  The  Jesuits  at 
Quebec  tried  to  persuade  Maisonneuve  to 
abandon  his  enterprise.  There  were,  they 
said,  no  inhabitants  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
it  was  in  the  direct  route  of  the  Mohawks, 
who  annually  haunted  the  Ottawa  and  St 
Lawrence,  and  swift  destruction  would  surely 
be  the  fate  of  the  colony.  But  Maisonneuve 
could  not  be  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose ; 
he  would  go  to  Montreal  even  '  if  every  tree 
on  that  island  were  to  be  changed  to  an 
Iroquois.' 

Accompanied  by  Father  Vimont,  the  su- 
perior of  the  Jesuits,  and  Governor  Mont- 
magny, Maisonneuve  went  up  the  river,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  island  on  the 
iSth  of  October  in  the  name  of  the  '  Society 
of   Our   Lady   of  Montreal.'    The  colonists 
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spent  the  winter  at  St  Michel,  near  Sillery, 

for  there  was  no  room  for  the  Montrealers  in 

the  buildings  at  Quebec.     On  May  8,  164a, 

Maisonneuve  led  his  company — ^in  a  pinnace,  a 

barge,  and  two  row-boats — ^to  the  site  of  the 

new  colony.     Here,  too,  were  Father  Vimont 

and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  who  for  the  nonce 

had   deserted   her   Ursulines  to   accompany 

Jeanne  Mance  to  a  field  that  offered  greater 

excitement  and  danger.     On  the  i8th  of  May, 

at  a  spot  where  tall  warehouses  now  abound 

and  where  the  varied  roar  of  the  traffic  of  a 

great  city  never  ceases,  they  set  up  an  altar, 

and  Father  Vimont  consecrated  the  island 

mission.     In'  the   course   of  his  sermon  he 

uttered  the  prophetic  words :    '  You  are  a 

grain  of  mustard  seed  that  shall  rise  and  grow 

till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth.     You 

are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God. 

His  smile  is  upon  you  and  your  children  shall 

fiU   the   land.'    The   city  of  Montreal,   the 

throbbing  heart  of  the  business  life  of  Canada, 

with  its   half-million  and   more  inhabitants 

and  its  magnificent  charitable,  religious,  and 

educational  institutions,  is  the  fulfilment  of 

his  words. 

But  the  beginnings  were  feeble  and  dis- 
heartening.   A    few   houses,    flanked    by   a 
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windnniU  and  fort,  and  connected  by  a  foot- 
path where  now  runs  St  Paul  Street,  repre- 
sented the  beginnings  of  Montreal — or  Ville 
Marie,  as  the  settlement  had  been  christened 
by  the  Society  in  Paris. 

The  Iroquois  soon  learned  of  Ville  Marie. 
Within  a  few  months  a  scalping  party  of 
Mohawks  paid  it  a  visit,  and  killed  several 
workmen  and  wounded  others.  The  wounded 
became  the  care  of  Jeanne  Mance,  who  never 
henceforth  lacked  patients.  Between  the 
labourers  injured  by  accident  in  the  forest 
and  the  wounded  from  Iroquois  fights,  the 
gentle-handed  nurse  and  her  assistants  were 
kept  always  busy.  Many  of  her  patients  were 
friendly  Indians  who  had  suffered  in  the  raids; 
sometimes  even  a  sorely  smitten  Iroquois 
would  be  borne  to  the  rude  hospital. 

But  the  mission  did  not  grow.  The  Algon- 
quins  and  Hurons  viewed  the  island  of 
Montreal  as  too  exposed  for  a  permanent 
encampment,  for  the  Iroquois  ever  hovered 
about  it.  At  no  season  of  the  year  was  Ville 
Marie  immune  from  attack;  night  and  day 
the  inhabitants  had  to  be  on  the  alert ;  and 
often  the  cry  '  The  Iroquois  I  *  sent  the  entire 
population  to  the  shelter  of  the  fort.  For 
fifteen  years  there  was  little  change  in  the 
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population,  and  yttx  after  ytu  the  same 
dangers  and  hardships  faced  the  people.    But 
Maisonneuve  and  Jeanne  Mance  hoped  on, 
confident  that  Vile  Marie  was  destined  to 
have  a  glorious  .uture.     In  1653  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys,  a  voman  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, arrived  n  the  colony  to  open  a  school. 
Finding  no  v  tutt  pupils,  she  gathered  about 
her  a  few  r^d  children,  and  made  her  school- 
room in  r.  stable  assigned  to  her  by  Maison- 
neuve.   Presently    more   pupils   came,    tnd 
amopji  them  some  white  children.    In  1658 
8h«  returned  to  France  to  secure  assistants, 
iind  when,  in  the  following  year,  she  resumed 
ler  labours  at  ViUe  Marie,  it  was  as  the  head 
of  the  •  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,'  an  organization  that  has  so  greatly 
developed  as  to  make  its  influence  felt,  not  only 
in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  in  1642,  Abb*  Olier  had  founded 
the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  in  Paris;  and 
during  the  intervening  years  had  been  assidu- 
ously training  missionaries  to  take  over  the 
spiritual  control  of  Ville  Marie.  Since  its 
founding  the  Jesuits  Poncet,  Du  Peron, 
Le  Moyne,  and  Pijart,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  difficult  school  of  the  Huron  mission, 
and  Le  Jeune  and  Druillettes,  had  ministered 
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to  the  inhabitants.  But  in  August  1657  the 
Sulpician  priests  Gabriel  de  Queylus,  Gabriel 
Souart,  and  Dominic  Galinier  arrived  at  Ville 
Marie,  and  the  Jesuits  immediately  surren- 
dered the  parish  to  them.  Henceforth  Ville 
Marie  was  to  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Sul- 
picians,  giving  them  for  many  years  enough 
of  both  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Iroquois 
peril  did  not  abate.  Never  a  month  passed 
but  the  alarm-bell  rang  out  to  warn  the  settlers 
that  the  -avages  were  at  hand.  Even  the 
priests  went  about  their  duties  with  sword  at 
side ;  and  two  of  them,  Vignal  and  Le  Maltre, 
fell  beneath  the  tomahawk.  Only  the  courage, 
watchfulness,  and  foresight  of  Maisoimeuve 
and  of  such  men  as  Sergeant-Major  Lambert 
Closse,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  colony,  saved 
Ville  Marie  from  utter  destruction.  And  as 
years  went  on  the  Iroquois  grew  bolder. 
Having  -mattered  the  Hurons  and  the  Algon- 
quins,  they  now  threatened  every  ading- 
post  and  mission  station  in  Canada. 

In  1660  the  climax  came.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  the  harassed  mission  at 
Ville  Mturie  learned  that  several  hundred 
Iroquois,  who  had  wintered  on  the  upper 
Ottawa,  were  coming  down,  and  that  another 
horde,  approaching  by  way  of  the  Richelieu, 
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would  join  forces  with  them.  It  waa  the 
purpose  of  the  savages  to  destroy  Ville  Marie 
and  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec,  and  to  wipe 
out  the  French  on  the  St  Lawrence  for  tood 
and  all. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Ville  Marie  a 
young  soldier  named  Adam  Daulac,  or  Dollard, 
Sieur  des  Ormeauz,  twenty-five  years  old! 
He  believed  that  the  best  defence  was  attack, 
and  boldly  proposed  to  ascend  the  Ottawa, 
with  a  band  of  sixteen  volunteers,  and  way- 
lay the  Iroquois  coming  trom  the  north-west. 
And  so  the  gallant  young  men  bade  farewell 
to  their  friends  and  set  out.     In  two  large 
canoes  they  paddled  up  the  Ottawa,  past  the 
swift  waters  at  Ste  Anne,  through  the  smooth 
stretch  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  up 
the  fierce  current  at  Carillon,  and  then  on  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault.     Here  they 
paused ;    this  was  a  fitting  place  for  battle. 
The  Iroquois  would  never  expect  to  find  a 
handful  of  Frenchmen  here,  and  they  could  be 
surprised  as  they  raced  down  the  rapids.     On 
a  level  stretch  near  the  foot  of  the  Sault  there 
was  a  rude  fort  ready  at  hand,  a  palisaded 
structure  which  had  served  during  the  previous 
autumn  as  a  shelter  for  an  Algonquin  war- 
party.    The  French  drew  the  canoes  up  on 
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the  shore,   and   stored   the   provisions   and 
ammunition  in  the  fort.    Then  all  save  the 
watchful  sentinels  lay  down  for  a  much-needed 
rest.     On  the  following  day  Daulac's  band 
was  reinforced  by  four  Algonquins  and  forty 
Hurons,  the  Hurons  led  by  the  chief  Anna- 
hotaha,  an  inveterate  foe  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  taken  terrible 
revenge  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.    Daulac, 
now  in  command  of  sixty  men,  confidently 
awaited  the  Iroquois.    In  the  meantime  axe 
and  saw  and  shovel  were  plied  to  erect  a 
second  row  of  palisades  and  to  fill  the  space 
between  with  earth  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
breast.    Scouts  went  out  and  discovered  the 
encampment   of  the   Iroquois,  and   at   last 
brought   the   news   that    two   canoes   were 
running  the  rapids.    Daulac  hurriedly  placed 
several  of  his  best  marksmen  in  ambush  at  a 
spot  where  the  Iroquois  were  likely  to  land. 
The  musketeers,  however,  in  their  excitement, 
did  not  kill  all  the  canoemen.    Two  of  the 
Iroquois  escaped  and  sped  back  through  the 
forest  to  warn  their  countrymen,  and  soon 
a  hundred  canoes  came   leaping  down  the 
turbulent    waters.     For    a    moment    Daulac 
and  his  men  watched  the  advancing  savages. 
Then  they  dashed  into  the  fort  to  prepare  for 
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the  fight.  Against  their  defence*  rushed  the 
Iroquois.  Again  and  again  the  defenders  drove 
them  back  with  great  loss.  And  for  a  week  the 
heroic  band,  living  on  short  rations  of  crushed 
com  and  water  from  a  well  they  had  dug 
within  the  fort,  kept  the  assailants  at  bay. 
During  this  time  the  Iroquois  received  large 
reinforcements,  but  to  no  avail.  At  length 
they  made  shields  of  split  logs  heavy  enough 
to  resist  bullets ;  and  presently  the  bewildered 
defenders  of  the  fort  saw  a  wooden  wall 
advancing  against  them.  They  fired  rapid, 
despairing  volleys;  a  few  of  the  shield- 
bearers  fell,  but  their  places  were  quickly 
filled  from  those  in  the  rear.  At  the  foot  of 
the  palisades  the  Iroquois  cast  aside  the 
shields,  and,  hatchet  in  hand,  hacked  an 
opening.  The  end  had  come.  The  Iroquois 
breached  the  wall.  But  Daulac  and  his  men 
stood  to  the  last,  brandishing  knife  and  axe, 
while  with  fierce  war-cries  the  Iroquois 
bounded  into  *^'.e  fort ;  and  when  the  sounds 
of  battle  ceased  there  remained  only  three 
Frenchmen,  living  but  mortally  wounded,  on 
whom  the  savages  could  glut  their  vengeance.^ 
The  Iroquois  had  won,  but  they  had  no 

'  Tlie  (tory  of  the  fight  was  branjrht  to  Montieal  hy  (ome 
Hnioiu  who  deserted  Danlac's  party  and  escaped. 
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itomach  for  raiding  the  settlements.  If  seven- 
teen Frenchmen,  assisted  by  a  few  Indians, 
could  keep  their  hosts  at  bay  for  a  week,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attack  strongly  fortified 
posts.  And  so  Daulac  and  his  men  at  this 
•  Canadian  Thermopylae  '  had  really  turned 
aside  the  tide  of  war  from  New  France.  The 
settlements  were  saved,  and  for  a  time  traders 
and  missionaries  journeyed  along  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  immolested. 

In  1663,  when  Louis  XIV  took  New  France 
under  his  wing,  the  surviving  members  of  the 
original  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Montreal  made 
over  the  island  to  the  Sulpicians,  who  assumed 
the  liabilities  of  the  Society,  aiid  took  up  the 
task  of  looking  after  the  education  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  care  of  the  sick.  Four 
years  later  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  was 
given  judicial  rights  in  the  mission  of  Ville 
Marie.  In  1668  five  more  Sulpicians  came 
to  the  colony,  among  them  Ren6  de  Galinie 
and  Dollier  de  Casson,  who  were  to  win  dis- 
tinction as  missionaries  and  explorers.  Many 
Sulpician  missions  pushed  out  from  Ville 
Marie,  along  the  upper  St  Lawrence  and  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  complexion  of  Ville  Marie,  then  generally 
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called  Montreal,  had  somewhat  changed.  The 
Jestiita,  the  Rteollets,  who  had  returned  to 
New  France  in  1670,  and  the  Sulpidana  all 
laboured  there.  Moreover,  from  a  mere 
mission  station  it  had  become  an  important 
trading  centre ;  and  as  such  it  was  to  con- 
tinue. In  position  it  was  well  adapted  for 
the  fur  trade,  and  after  the  British  took 
possession  in  1760  it  became  the  emporium 
of  a  great  traffic  in  the  fur-fields  of  the  north 
and  west.  But  its  glorious  days  are  tho^e  of 
its  infancy,  the  days  of  Maisonneuve  and 
Daulac,  of  Jeanne  Mance  and  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys,  of  Ren6  de  Galinie  and  Dollier  de 
Casson.        > 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  MISSIONARY  EXPLORERS 

The  establishment  of  royal  government  in 
1663  gave  new  life  to  the  missions  of  Canada, 
and  the  missionaries  pressed  forward  with  un- 
flagging zeal.  They  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest known  tribes  and  blazed  fresh  trails 
for  traders  and  settlers  in  the  western  and 
northern  wildernesses.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  tell  the  story  of  these  pathfinders,  but 
a  few  examples  may  be  given.  In  1665 
Father  Claude  Allouez  went  to  Lake  Superior 
to  begin  a  sojourn  of  twenty-five  years  among 
the  Indians  in  the  region  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  In  1666  Father  Gabriel  xyfuil- 
lettes,  '  the  patriarch  '  of  the  Abnaki  mission, 
who  had  already  borne  the  Cross  to  the  Crees 
of  the  north,  began  his  labours  among  the 
Algonquins  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Superior.  In  1669  and  1670  the  Sulpicians 
DoUier  de  Casson  and  Ren6  de  Galinie  ex- 
plored and  charted  Lake  Erie  and  the  waters 
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between  it  and  Lake  Huron.  In  1670  Father 
Claude  Dablon,  superior  of  the  western 
miasiona,  joined  Father  Allouez  at  the  miaaion 
of  St  Fran^oia-Xavier  on  Green  Bay;  and, 
among  the  Winnebagoes  of  this  region  and  the 
Maacoutena  and  Miamis  between  the  rivers 
Fox  and  Wisconsin,  he  learned  of '  the  famoua 
river  caUed  the  Mississippi.'  In  1673  Father 
Charlea  Albanel  toUed  from  the  Saguenay  to 
Hudson  Bay,  partly  aa  missionary,  but  chiefly 
to  lay  claim  to  the  coimtry  for  New  France, 
and  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  newly 
foimded  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  was  the  asth  of  May  1670  when  Galin«e 
and  Cassom  arrived  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  after 
an  arduous  canoe  journey  from  their  winter- 
ing camp  on  Lake  Erie,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Port  Dover.  At  the  Sault 
they  found  a  thriving  mission.  It  had  a 
capacious  chapel  and  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
houae;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of 
cedars,  and  about  it  were  cultivated  bits  of 
ground  planted  with  wheat,  Indian  com,  peas, 
and  pumpkins.  Near  by  were  clusters  of  bark 
wigwams,  the  homes  of  Ojibwas  and  other 
Indians,  who  came  here  each  year  to  catch  the 
whitefish  that  teemed  in  the  waters  of  the 
rapids  fronting  the  settlement. 
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One  of  the  priests  in  chargr    i  this  mission, 
when  the  Sulpidans  halted  at  it  on  their 
circtiitous  journey  bade  to  Montreal,  was  the 
young  Jesuit  Jacques  Marquette,  a  man  of 
delicate  mould,   indomitable  will,   keen  in- 
tellect, and  ardent  faith.    He  was  not  to  re- 
main long  at  Sault  Ste  Marie ;    for  he  had 
heard  'the  call  of  the  west';    and  in  the 
•ummer  of  this  year  he  set  out  for  the  mission 
of  St  Esprit,  at  U  Pointe,  on  the  south-west 
•hore  of  Lake  Superior.    Here  there  was  a 
motley  coUection  of   Indians,  among  them 
many  Hurons  and  Petuns,  who  had  fled  to 
this  remote  post  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
Iroquois.    These  exiles  from  Huronia  stiU  re- 
membered the  Jesuits  and  retained  '  a  little 
Christianity.'    St  Esprit  was  not  only  a  mis- 
sion ;  it  was  a  centre  of  the  fur  trade,  and  to 
it  came  Illinois  Indians  from  the  Mississippi 
and  Sioux  from  the  western  prairies.    From 
these  Marquette  learned  of  the  great  river, 
and  from  their  description  of  it  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if.  <i  wed  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
He  had  a  burning  desire  to  visit  the  savage 
hordes  that  dwelt  along  this  river,  and  a  long- 
ing to  explore  it  to  its  mouth.     But  while  he 
meditated  the  journey  war  broke  out  between 
the  Sioux— the  Iroquois  of  the  west— and  the 
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Hurons  and  Ottawas  of  St  Esprit.  The  Siotiz 
won,  find  the  vanquished  Hurons  and  Ottawas 
took  to  flight,  the  Hurons  going  to  Michili- 
mackinac  and  the  Ottawas  to  Great  Manitoulin 
Island.  Marquette  followed  the  Hurons,  and 
set  up  a  mission  at  Point  St  Ignace,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  strait  of  Michilimackinac. 

Meanwhile  '  the  great  intendant,'  Talon, 
was  pushing  out  in  all  directions  for  new 
territory  to  add  to  the  French  dominions  in 
America.  And  just  before  the  end  of  his 
brilliant  administration  he  commissioned  the 
explorer  Louis  JoUiet  to  find  and  explore  the 
Mississippi,  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard 
from  missionaries,  traders,  and  Indians.  Like 
Marquette,  Talon  believed  that  this  river 
flowed  into  the  Western  Sea — ^the  Pacific 
ocean — and  that  it  would  open  a  route  to 
China  and  the  Indies ;  and  it  was  directed  that 
Marquette  should  accompany  Jolliet  on  the 
journey. 

Jolliet  left  Montreal  in  the  autunm  of  1672 
and  reached  Michilimackinac,  where  he  was 
to  spend  the  winter  with  Marquette,  just  as 
the  ice  was  forming  on  lake  and  river.  When 
he  drew  up  his  canoe  in  front  of  the  palisaded 
mission  at  Point  St  Ignace,  Marquette  felt 
that  his  ambitions  were  about  to  be  realized. 


JACyUES  MARQUETTE 
From  a  i>urlrait  in  ihi:  Chateui  ilu  Kainuziiy,  Muntreal 
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He  wu  disappointed  in  his  flock  of  Algonquin* 
and  the  feeble  remnant  of  Hurons,  and  he 
hoped  to  gather  about  him  on  the  Great  Plains 
—of  whose  vegetation  and  game  he  had  heard 
marvellous  account«K-a  multitude  of  Indians 
who  would  welcome  his  Gospel  message. 
Dablon  and  Allouez  had  already  touched  the 
outskirts  of  this  country,  and  their  success 
was  an  earnest  of  great  things  in  store. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  for  Marquette; 
but  at  length,  on  May  17,  1673,  the  explorer 

and  the  missionary  with  five  assistants a 

feeble  band  to  risk  a  plunge  into  the  imknown 
— launched  their  canoes  and  headed  westward. 

The  explorers  first  shaped  their  course 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
then  steered  south-west  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river,  flowing 
into  Green  Bay.  Here  they  rested  for  a  brief 
period  among  friendly  Menominees,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  venture. 
According  to  the  Menominee,  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  were  infested  by  savage  tribes 
who  tortured  and  slew  all  intruders  into  their 
domains.  As  this  did  not  seem  sufficient  to 
discourage  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  they  added 
that  demons  haunted  the  land  bordering  the 
river  and  monsters  the  river  itself,  and  that, 

I.M  I 
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even  if  they  escaped  savages,  demons,  and 
monsters,  they  would  perish  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  country     Both  Jolliet  and  Mar- 
quette  had  heard  such  stories  from  Indians 
before.     Pressing  on  to  the  south  end  of  Green 
Bay,  they  entered  the  Fox  river  and  ascended 
it  until  they  reached  Lake  Winnebago.    After 
crossing  this  lake  they  continued  westward 
up  the  extension  of  the  Fox.    They  were  now 
in  the  land  of  the  Mascoutens  emd  Miamis. 
The  country  teemed  with  life;    birds  filled 
the  air  with  whirr  of  wing  and  with  song ;  as 
the  voyagers  paddled   ever  westward   deer 
and  elk  came  from  their  forest  lairs  to  gaze 
with  wondering  eyes  at  these  unfamiliar  in- 
truders  on   their  haunts.    The   Mascoutens 
were  friendly,  and  supplied  the  travellers  with 
bison  flesh  and  venison,  and  with  guides  to 
direct  them  over  the  watershed  to  the  Wis- 
consin.    They  carried  the  canoes  over  a  forest 
trail,  and  launched  them  on  this  river ;  and 
then  with  exulting  hearts  swept  forward  on 
the  last  stage  of  their  jo'uney  to  the  Missis- 
sippi.   At  length,  on  the  lyth  of  June,  they 
reached  the  great  river  and  landed  at  the 
place  where  now  stands  Prairie  du  Chien. 
They  had  the  feeling  of  conquerors,  but  of 
conquerors  whose  greatest  battle  has  yet  to 
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be  fought.  Out  of  the  far  north  came  this 
mysterious  river;  but  whither  did  it  go? 
Did  these  waters  sweep  onward  till  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  Pacific,  or  did  they  pour 
into  some  southern  bay  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
Such  were  the  questions  that  agitated  the 
minds  of  these  first  of  Frenchmen  to  gazt  on 
the  '  Father  of  Waters,' »  questions  that  were 
not  to  be  laid  at  rest  until  La  Salle,  nine  years 
later,  toiled  down  the  river  and  from  its 
mouth  viewed  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

After  a  brief  rest  the  party  launched  their 
canoes  and  for  over  a  week  drifted  downward 
with  the  current,  anchoring  their  canoes  in 
mid-stream  at  night  for  fear  of  an  attack  by 
hostile  Indians.  But  during  this  time  they 
saw  no  human  beings  ;  the  only  living  things 
that  caught  their  eyes  as  they  sped  past  forest 
and  plain  were  the  deer  browsing  along  the 
banks,  the  birds  circling  overhead,  and  im- 
mense herds  of  buffalo  moving  like  huge 
armies  over  the  grassy  slopes.    At  length  they 

■  It  ia  thonjfht  ponible  that  in  1658-59  Pierre  Esprit  Radinoo 
and  M<dard  Choiiart  dea  Groseilliers  croaaed  the  Hiaaiaaippi 
vriiile  hunting  furs  in  the  country  weat  of  Lake  Superior;  bnt 
then  ia  an  element  of  doubt  aa  to  thia.  Save  for  the  Spaniaida, 
Jolliet  and  Marquette  were  the  Grat  white  men  on  the  Hiaaiaaippi, 
■0  far  aa  known. 
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<«Mh«d  a  village  of  friendly  lUinois,  and  here 
they  were  feasted  on  fish,  dog,  and  buffalo 
meat,  and  spent  the  balmy  midsummer  night 
in  the  open,  sleeping  on  buffalo  robes.  While 
at  this  village,  Marquette,  who  had  a  rare  gift 
of  tongues,  addressed  the  Illinois  in  Algonquin, 
and  thus  preached  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  their 
hosts  warned  them  of  the  duigers  they  were 
going  to—death  from  savages  or  demons 
awaited  them  in  the  south— and  presented 
them  with  a  calumet  as  a  passport  to  protect 
them  against  the  tribes  below. 

After  leaving  this  village  the  explorers  came 
upon  a  'hideous  monster,'  a  huge  fish,  the 
appearance  of  which  almost  made  them  credit 
the  stories  of  the  Indians.  According  to 
Marquette:  'His  head  was  like  that  of  a 
tiger,  his  nose  was  sharp,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  wildcat ;  his  beard  was  long,  his 
ears  stood  upright,  the  colour  of  his  head  was 
grey,  and  his  neck  black.'  Onward  swept  the 
explorers  past  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  A 
few  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Alton 
they  paused  to  gaze  on  some  high  rocks  on 
which  fabulous  creatures  were  pictured. 
'  They  are,'  wrote  Marquette  in  his  narrative, 
'  as  large  as  a  calf,  with  head  and  horns  like 
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a  goat ;  their  eyes  red ;  beard  like  a  tiger's, 
and  a  face  like  a  nuui's.  Their  tails  are  so 
long  that  they  pass  over  their  heads  and  be> 
tween  their  forelegs,  under  the  belly,  and  end- 
ing like  a  fish's  tail.  They  are  painted  red, 
green,  and  black.'  The  Indians  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  certainly  not  without  imagination 
and  possessed  some  artistic  skill.  No  doubt 
it  was  these  pictured  rocks  that  had  originated 
among  the  Menominees  and  Illinois  the  stories 
of  the  demons  with  which  they  had  regaled 
Marquette  and  Jolliet. 

While  the  voyagers  were  still  discussing 
the  pictured  rocks,  their  canoes  began  to  toss 
and  heave  on  ruslUng  waters,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  plunging  logs  and 
tumbling  trees.  They  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  As  they  threaded  their  way 
past  this  dangerous  point,  Marquette  resolved 
that  he  would  one  day  ascend  this  river  that 
he  might '  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  ptojAta 
of  this  New  World  who  have  so  long  grovelled 
in  the  darkness  of  infidelity.' 

Onward  still  into  the  unknown  1  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio-^hen  called  by  the  In- 
dians the  Ouabousldgon ' — ^they  drew  up  their 

>  TUaward.MKvllMthe'wotd Ohio, orO-he-ho, meant 'The 
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canoes  to  rest  and  then  advanced  a  little 
farther  south  to  an  Illinois  village.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  village  wore  European  doth- 
ing  and  had  beads,  knives,  and  hatchets, 
obtained  no  doubt  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
Indians  told  the  explorers  that  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was  distant  only  a  ten-days'  journey, 
whereas  it  was  in  reality  a  thousand  miles 
away.  But  with  increased  hope  the  French* 
men  once  more  launched  their  canoes  and  went 
on  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  Here  they  met  with  the  nrst 
hostile  demonstration.  Indians,  with  bows 
bent  and  war-dubs  raised,  threatened  de- 
struction to  these  imknown  whites;  but 
Marquette,  calm,  courageous,  and  confident, 
stood  up  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe  and  hdd  aloft 
the  calumet  the  Illinois  had  given  him.  The 
passport  was  respected  and  the  dders  of  the 
village,  which  was  close  at  hand,  invited  the 
vo  Tagers  ashore  and  feasted  them  with  saga- 
mite  and  fish.  Leaving  this  village,  they 
pressed  southward  twenty  odd  miles  to  an- 
other Arkansas  village.  The  attitude  of  the 
Indians  here  alarmed  them,  and  thU,  with  the 
apprehension  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
was  much  farther  away  than  they  had  been 
led  to  believe,  dedded  them  to  return. 
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Jolliet  and  Marquette  were  now  Mtufied 
with  what  they  had  achieved.  The  aouth- 
ward  trend  of  the  river  proved  conclusively 
that  it  could  not  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and,  aaihey  were  in  latitude  33°  41',  the  river 
could  not  empty  into  the  Atlantic  in  Virginia. 
It  must  therefore  join  the  sea  either  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Moreover,  to  proceed  farther  would  but  add 
weary  miles  to  the  difficult  return  journey. 
But  the  chief  reason  for  turning  bade  is  bat 
given  in  Marquette's  own  words : 

We  considered  that  the  advantage  of  our 
travels  would  be  altogether  lost  to  our 
nation  if  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  we  could  expect 
no  other  treatment  but  death  or  slavery ; 
besides,  we  saw  that  we  were  not  prepared 
to  resist  the  Indians,  the  allies  of  the 
Europeans,  who  continually  infested  the 
lower  part  of  the  river. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  just  one  month  after 
they  first  sighted  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  explorers  turned  their  canoes  northward. 
A  little  south  of  the  Illinois  river  some  friendly 
Indians  told  them  of  a  shorter  way  to  Lake 
Michigan  than  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
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rivtr  route.    ThMe  Indiana  wsrt  amdoiit  to 
have   Blarquette    ramain   with    tham    and 
Mtabliah  a  miaiion.    He  waa  unable  to  eora- 
ply  with  their  request,  for  in  the  «"faTinal 
r^on  of  the  lower  Miaaisaippi  he  had  con- 
tracted  a   aevere   malarial   fever;    but   he 
promiaed  to  return  to  them  aa  aoon  aa  hia 
health  permitted.    The  explorers  were  now 
Joined  by  a  chief  and  a  band  of  Indiana  aa 
guidea  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  with  these  they 
ascended  the  Illinoia  and  then  the  river  Dea 
Plainea.    From  the  river  Des  Plaines  they 
portaged  their  canoes  to  the  Chicago  river 
and  descended  it  to  Lake  Michigan.    They 
arrived  at  Green  Bay  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, having  travelled  in  all,  since  leaving  thia 
apot,  over  twenty-five  hundred  milea.    Mar- 
quette was  too  ill  to  go  farther ;  and  he  re- 
mained at  Green  Bay  to  recruit  his  atrength, 
while  Jolliet  hastened  to  Quebec  to  report 
to  Frontenac  the  results  of  his  e3q>edition. 
Unfortunately,   the  canoe  in  which   Jolliet 
traveUed  was  upset  in  the  Lachine  rapida 
and  the  papers  containing  his  charta  and  the 
account  of  his  journey  were  lost ;   however, 
he  was  able  to  piece  out  from  memory  the 
•tory  of  his  Ulysses-like  wanderings. 
By  the  autumn  of  1674  Marquette  thought 
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that  he  had  completely  recovered  hie  health, 
and,  having  received  permiaeion  from  hit 
superior,  he  aet  out  for  the  IlUnoia  country 
on  the  35th  of  October  to  establish  the 
mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.    He 
was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  two 
assistanti— two  true  heroes— known  to  history 
«ily  as  Pierre  and  Jacques,  and  a  band  of 
Potawatomis  and  lUinois.    In  ten  canoes  the 
psrty  paddled  southv^  jrd  from  Green  Bay, 
for  nearly  a  month  buffeting  the  tempestu- 
ous autumn  seas  of  Lak>  Michigan.     They 
ascended  the  Chicago  river  for  six  miles  and 
encamped.    Marquette  could  go  no  farther; 
he  was  once  more  prostrated  with  ilfaiess, 
and  a  severe  hemorrhage  threatened  to  carry 
him  off.    But  his  valiant  spirit  conquered, 
and  during  the  winter  he  was  able  to  minister 
to  some  Illinois,  who  were  encamped  a  short 
distance  away  and  who  paid  him  occasional 
visits.    By  the  spring  he  had  so  far  recovered 
that  he  decided  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
the  Mississippi,  his  heart  set  on  founding  a 
mission   among   the   tribes   there.    On   the 
13th  of  March  he  and  his  two  helpers  broke 
camp  and  portaged  their  canoe  to  the  Des 
Plaines.    Near  the  junction  of  this  river  with 
the   Illinois  was  the   Indian   town   of   Old 
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Kaakaakia.  The  Indiani  of  this  town  gnrt 
hint  a  wekemo  worthy  of  *  conqueror,  such 
Mindood  he  really  wu.  He  went  among  them 
teaching  and  preaching ;  but  brain  and  body 
were  burning  with  fever ;  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  and  if  he  woidd  die  among  hie 
own  people  he  must  haeten  home.  He  kuup 
moned  the  Indians  to  a  grand  council.  And, 
in  one  of  God's  first  temples— a  meadow 
decked  with  spring  flowers  and  roofed  by  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven— 4m  preached  to  a  con* 
gregation  of  over  three  thousand — chiefi, 
warriors,  women,  and  children.  His  sermon 
finished,  he  blessed  his  hearers,  and,  leaving 
his  words  to  sink  into  their  hearts,  bade  them 
iarewelL 

Pierre  and  Jaeqtws  now  made  ready  the 
canoe,  and  the  journey  to  Michilimaddnac 
began.  When  they  reached  Lake  Michigan 
Marquette  was  only  half  conscious.  While  he 
lay  on  the  robes  piled  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  his  faithful  henchmen  paddled  furiously 
to  reach  their  destination.  But  their  efforts 
were  in  vain ;  Marquette  saw  that  his  end 
was  approaching  and  bade  th«n  turn  the 
canoe  to  land.  And  on  May  19,  1675,  on  the 
bleak  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  this  hero  of  the 
Cross,  the  greatest  of  the  missionary  explorers. 
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•ntarad  into  hi*  rwt.  He  wh  only  thirty- 
dght ;  h*  iMd  not  finished  his  work ;  h«  had 
net  raalised  hit  ambitiona ;  but  his  memory 
livas,  a  force  for  good,  as  that  of  one  who  dared 
and  endured  and  piuaionately  followed  the 
path  of  the  setting  tun. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB  LAST  PHASE 

The  priests  laboured  on  in  their  mission-fields 
from  Cape  Breton  to  the  Mississippi  and  north 
towards  Hudson  Bay,  wherever  there  were 
Indians.  In  the  Iroquois  country  alone  did 
they  fail  to  establish  themselves  securely. 
The  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
EngUsh  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
stirred  by  French  and  Indian  raids  on  their 
borders  and  regarding  all  Frenchmen  as 
enemies,  did  what  they  could  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  French  priests  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  country.  Lord  Bellomont,  governor 
of  New  York,  even  threatened  to  hang  any 
priest  found  in  his  colony.  Yet  the  Jesuits 
made  another  attempt  in  1702  ;  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Iroquois 
mission  was  abandoned. 

Among  the  Algonquin  tribes  the  old  dread 
of  the  priests  had  vanished  and  they  were 
everywhere  hailed  as  friends.    They  were  no 
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longer  in  danger  of  assassination,  and,  apart 
from  the  hardships  inevitable  to  wilderness 
life,  their  lot  was  not  an  unpleasant  one. 
Perhaps  their  worst  enemy  was  the  brandy 
traffic  carried  on  by  the  coureurs  de  bois, 
which  brought  in  its  wake  drunkenness, 
disease,  licentiousness,  and  crime.  The  mis- 
sionaries fought  this  evil,  with  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  Laval,  tlv  great  bishop  of 
Quebec,  and  of  his  successors.  But  for  their 
opposition  it  is  probable  that  the  Indians  in 
contact  with  the  French  would  have  been 
utterly  swept  away ;  as  it  was,  brandy  thinned 
their  mmibers  quite  as  much  as  war.  Some 
of  the  coureurs  de  bois,  who  displayed  their 
wares  and  traded  for  furs  at  the  mission 
stations,  were  almcst  as  obnoxious  to  the 
priests  as  the  brandy  which  they  offered. 
Among  them  were  many  worthy  men,  like  the 
great  Du  Lhut;  but  the  majority  were  'white 
savages,'  whose  conduct  went  far  to  nullify  the 
teaching  and  example  of  the  missionaries. 

Thus  the  missions  went  on  imtil  the  British 
came.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  conflict 
between  the  two  nations  for  mastery  con- 
tinued intermittently;  and  finally  in  1760 
the  French  struck  their  flag  and  departed. 
The  victors  viewed  the  religious  orders  with 
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distnist ;  they  regarded  the  priests  as  political 
agents ;  and  they  piused  an  edict  that  such 
Jesuits  and  RteoUets  as  were  in  Canada  might 
remain  and '  die  where  they  are,  but  they  must 
not  add  to  their  number.'  Of  the  Jesuits  only 
twelve  remained,  and  the  last  of  these,  Father 
Casot,  died  in  1800. 


In  looking  back  over  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  in  New  France,  it  would  seem 
tnat  their  visible  harvest  was  a  scant  one, 
since  the  Indicm  races  for  whom  they  toiled 
have  disappe^ed  from  history  and  are  ap- 
parently doomed  to  extinction.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  natural  causes  over  which  the 
priests  had  no  control  and  which  they  would 
thankfully  have  had  otherwise.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  their  work  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives.  But  the  priceless 
contribution  of  the  missionaries  lies  in  thr 
example  which  they  gave  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  two  centuries  in  the 
wilds  they  bore  themselves  manfxilly  and 
fought  a  good  fight.  In  all  that  time  not  one 
of  all  the  men  in  that  long  procession  of 
missionaries  is  known  to  have  disgraced  him- 
self  or  to  have  played  the  coward  in  the  face 
of  dinger  or  disaster. 
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The  influence  of  the  priests,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  the  Indians.     It  permeated 
the  whole  colony  and  lives  to  the  present 
day.     In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there 
•  more  peaceable  and  kindly  or  moral  and 
devout  people  than  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
largely  because  they  have  kept  in  their  primi- 
tive simplicity  the  lessons  taught  by  the  clergy 
of  New  France.     When  the  Revolution  swept 
away  religion  and  morals  in  Old  France,  it 
left  untouched  the  French  of  Canada ;  and 
the  descendants  of  the  peasants  of  Anjou, 
Picardy,  and  Poitou  kept  alive  in  the  New 
World  the  beliefs  and  customs,  the  simple 
faith  and  reverence  for  authority,  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  Old  World.    Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  New  France  the  priests 
and  nuns  were  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
And   the   seminaries,    schools,   and   colleges 
which  they  founded  continue  to  shape  the 
morals  and  character  of  the  French  Canadians 
of  to-day. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  British 
government  acted  wisely  after  winning  Canada 
in  suppressing  the  religious  orders.  At  any 
rate,  after  the  unhappy  rebellions  of  1837  the 
government  adopted  a  more  generous  policy ; 
and  the  Jesuits  and  the  Oblates  came  to 
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CuukU  in  evw-increaiing  niimb«n  to  tak« 
up  iniasionitfy  work  anew.  Like  the  prieitt 
of  old  they  went  into  the  wilderneet,  no 
di£Bculty  too  great  to  be  overcome,  no  peril 
too  hazardous  to  be  risked.  In  the  Mackenrie 
valley,  in  the  far  Yukon,  and  among  the 
tiunbled  hilla  of  Britiah  Columbia  they  planted 
the  Croat,  establishing  missions  and  schools. 
But  the  great  age  of  the  Church  in  Canada 
was  the  heroic  age  of  Lalemant  and  Br^beuf, 
of  Jogues  and  Bressani,  of  Allouez  and 
Marquette.  Their  memories  are  living  lights 
illuminating  the  paths  of  all  workers  among 
those  who  sit  in  spiritual  darkness.  The  re- 
solution of  these  first  missionaries,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  hardship,  torture,  or  threat  of 
death  itself,  has  served  in  time  of  trial  and 
danger  to  brace  missionaries  of  all  churches. 
Bribeuf  still  lives  and  labours  in  the  wilder- 
ness regions  of  Canada ;  Marquette  still  toils 
on  into  the  unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


Th«  KetaOoiu  of  the  Jesuits  are,  of  course,  the 
prime  sources  of  information.  Consult  the  edition 
edited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  The  Jesuit  Relatloaa  mad 
Allied  Documents,  seventy-three  volumes  (i896> 
1901).  This  gives  the  original  French  text  with 
an  English  translation.  See  also  Rochemonteiz, 
Les  Jisultes  et  la  Nouvelle  France;  Parkman, 
Pktaeers  ot  France.  The  Old  Riglwe  In  Canada, 
The  Jesuits  In  North  America,  La  Salle  and  the 
DIaeovery  ot  the  Great  West,  Fmntenac  and  New 
Frmace ;  Harris,  Pioneers  of  the  Cross  In  Canada ; 
Jones,  Old  Huronia,  the  fifth  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Archives  for  the  Province  of  Ontario ;  Marshall, 
ChrHtlan  MIsslotts;  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests  ot 
North  America. 

The  following  general  histories  contain  many 
illuminating  pages  on  the  missions:  Faillon,  His- 
toire  de  la  Colonle  Fraugalse;  Charlevoix,  HIstoln 
de  la  Nouvelle-Franoe;  Boucher,  C«aaA  la  tbm 
Seventeenth  Centurj  ;  Sagard,  HIstoIrm  du  Canada ; 
Kingsford,  HIsto/y  of  Canada;  Shortt  aad  Doughty,' 
Canada  and  Its  Provlncea  (especially  the  chapter 
in  the  second  volume  by  the  distinguished  priest 
Rev.  Lewis  Drummond,  S.J.) ;  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America. 
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Reference  works  with  raluable  articles  on  the 
missions  and  the  Indians  are :  Tb»  CmttoUe  Ba- 
eyelopmdla ;  Hodge,  Handbook  of  Aaurtam  laMaaa 
North  0/  lAaxIco;  White,  HmaObook  of  taOlaao  of 
Csoadte,  adapted  firom  Hodge 
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